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ORDERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Date,  June  24,  1968 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  I  respectfully  submit  the 
eighty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  report 
covers  the  school  year  1967-1968. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


William  H.  Ohrenberger 
Superintendent  of  Public  Sc 


ORDERED,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual  report  for  the 
year  1967-1968  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  being  School 
Document  No.  10,  1968. 

ORDERED,  That  three  thousand  (3,000)  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1968,  be  printed. 

Edward!  J.  Winter 
Secretary^ 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


THOMAS  S.  EISENSTADT 

Chairman 

The  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  has  delegated  to  local  school  com- 
mittees responsibility  and  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  the  public  schools  of  each  community. 
Each  committee  must  determine  policy,  employ  per- 
sonnel and  appropriate  funds  necessary  to  imple- 
ment that  policy.  The  Boston  School  Committee, 
unlike  any  other  committee  in  the  Commonwealth, 
must  obtain  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
for  any  appropriations  exceeding  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  previous  year. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  is  com- 
posed of  five  members  elected  for  two-year  terms 
in  a  city-wide,  non-partisan  election  following  a  pri- 
mary contest  in  which  two  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  are  chosen.  The  present  committee  con- 
sists of  Thomas  S.  Eisenstadt,  Chairman;  John  J. 
Kerrigan;  Joseph  Lee;  Paul  F.  McDevitt  and  Paul  R. 
Tierney. 

The  present  members  initiated  a  policy  of  holding 
neighborhood  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
school-community  relations.  The  agendum  were  co- 
ordinated with  the  special  interests  of  each  neighbor- 
hood and  citizens  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
meetings.  Channel  2,  the  local  affiliate  of  National 
Education  Television,  televised  the  proceedings. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  high  calibre  of  citizens 
who  have  served  on  the  committee.  The  excellence 
of  education  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  evidences 
the  sound  judgment  of  present  and  former  mem- 
bers. Their  conscientious  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility has  served  well  the  pupils  and  adults  of  our  city. 
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FOREWORD 
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The  Boston  Public  Schools  are  committed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  individual  success  for  every  pupil, 
from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  Acquisi- 
tion of  skills  and  know^ledge,  the  development  of 
character,  personality,  good  citizenship,  social  ma- 
turity and  responsibility,  must  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing these  formative  years.  To  achieve  these  goals 
requires  programs  that  are  specifically  designed  to 
meet  individual  pupil  needs.  The  programs  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  are  structured  to  fulfill  these 
needs. 

The  public  should  be  aware  of  and  familiar  with  the 
services  by  which  the  schools  discharge  their  com- 
mitment. They  are  described  throughout  the  pages 
of  this  Annual  Report.  The  reader  will  find  the  ser- 
vices and  programs  a  blend  of  modern  educational 
concepts  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 

The  achievement  of  educational  success  requires 
the  efforts  and  talents  of  many  people.  Under  the 
responsible  stewardship  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee, the  administrators,  teachers,  and  supportive 
personnel  of  the  school  system  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  this  goal.  It  is  fitting  to 
acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  the  schools  receive  from  parents  and 
the  community  at  large. 

Public  school  education,  especially  in  large  urban 
areas,  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  continuing  research  and  evaluation  in 
order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times  and  of  our 
obligations  to  the  young  people  of  this  city.  We  are 
confident  that  we  can  resolve  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibly execute  our  obligations. 

A  factual  and  pictorial  record  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  school  year  1967-1968,  consistent 
with  the  theme  of  "Building  Pupil  Success"  for  every 
student  in  the  Boston  School  System,  is  presented 
on  the  following  pages. 
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William  H.  Ohrenberger 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
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The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee. 
His  duties  involve  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  education  of  over  93,000  pupils.  He  also 
recommends  policy  to  the  Committee  and  must  im- 
plement all  orders  of  that  body. 

The  Superintendent  is  assisted  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, five  Associate  Superintendents,  the  Busi- 
ness Manager,  and  by  the  Council  of  Assistant 
Superintendents. 

Deputy  Superintendent  William  G.  Tobin  has  respon- 
sibility for  community  and  legislative  relations  as 


well  as  Special  Services.  Elementary  education  is 
directed  by  Associate  Superintendent  Mary  E. 
Vaughan.  The  junior  high  and  middle  schools  are 
under  the  direction  of  Associate  Superintendent 
Thomas  F.  Meagher.  Associate  Superintendent 
Louis  R.  Welch  is  in  charge  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
system.  All  matters  pertaining  to  personnel  are  the 
responsibility  of  Associate  Superintendent  Joseph 
McKenney.  The  area  of  Curriculum  Design  and  Edu- 
cational Research  is  headed  by  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Herbert  C.  Hambelton.  Business  Manager 
Leo  J.  Burke  administers  the  business  and  account- 
ing services  which  include  budgeting,  payroll  ac- 
counting, and  the  purchasing  of  equipment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIIVTEIXDEIXT 
WILLIAM  J.  CUIVIVIINGIIAM 


On  November  30,  1967,  Associate  Superintendent 
William  J.  Cunningliam  retired. 

For  forty-two  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  schools 
and  children  of  Boston.  He  served  as  a  teacher  and 
assistant  principal  in  the  Washington  Junior  High 
School  and  the  William  Blackstone  Junior  High 
School  from  1926  to  1943.  He  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  in  1943  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  promotion  to  the  position  of 
associate  superintendent  in  1961. 

During  these  productive  years,  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
added  to  his  record  of  educational  service  and  fur- 
thered his  contributions  to  education  as  a  member 
of  the  faculties  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School,  the 
State  College  at  Boston,  and  the  Division  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 

William  J.  Cunningham,  with  his  warm  and  friendly 
personal  qualities,  has  strengthened  and  enriched 
public  education  by  the  complete  dedication  of  his 
remarkable  talents  and  effective  leadership.  Under 
his  direction  as  Associate  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  Curriculum  Development  and  Improvement  of  In- 
struction, the  Boston  Public  Schools  have  taken  bold 
strides  forward  in  intellectually  stimulating  educa- 
tional programs.  Cooperation  between  the  schools 
and  surrounding  universities  increased  greatly  so 
that  now  there  is  mutual  respect  and  understanding 
with  numerous  benefits  ensuing.  Work  on  revision 
of  courses  of  study  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
many  new  documents  in  ail  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  the 
administrative  staff,  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
many  excellent  contributions  to  public  education  and 
extend  to  him  sincere  wishes  for  a  full  and  happy 
retirement. 
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AREA  ASSTSTAINT  SITPERIIN TFUVDEINTS 


The  Council  of  Assistant  Superintendents  is  made  up 
of  the  six  area  assistant  superintendents  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  deputy  superintendent.  Each 
assistant  superintendent  has  jurisdiction  over  a  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  city.  Such  an  administrative  or- 
ganization at  the  local  level  allows  authoritative 
action  consistent  with  the  broad  directives  of  the 
central  administration. 

The  assistant  superintendents  and  the  geographic 
area  assigned  to  each  are 

William  L.  Cannon  —Area  I 

Alice  F.  Casey  —  Area  II 

Thomas  B.  McAuliffe  —  Area  III 

Gerald  F.  O'Donnell  -  Area  IV 

Florence  M.  Hawkins  —  Area  V 

William  T.  Miller -Area  VI 
The  balance  between  a  central  administrative  struc- 
ture and  local  authority  insures  implementation  of 
general  policy  and  provides  interested  community 
agencies  and  the  public  an  effective  means  of  com- 
munication with  high-level  school  personnel. 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was  de- 
centralized two  years  ago.  Six  assistant  superinten- 
dents were  appointed,  and  each  was  assigned  a 
geographic  area  of  the  city  having  approximately 
16,000  students  and  750  teachers. 
The  broad  purpose  of  decentralization  is  to  provide 
a  close  relationship  among  the  administration,  the 
schools,  and  the  community.  As  the  local  educa- 
tional leaders,  the  assistant  superintendents  imple- 
ment the  directives  of  the  central  authorities,  antici- 
pate local  needs,  and  encourage  school  and 
community  dialogue.  Strategically  located  area 
offices  afford  easy  access  to  high-ranking  school 
personnel.  Potentially  troublesome  local  problems 
have  been  solved  because  the  residential  office  can 
offer  prompt,  authoritative  solutions. 

Each  area  of  the  city  shares  with  its  counterparts 
certain  common  problems.  Atthe  same  time,  unique 
situations  arise  which  demand  the  close  personal 
scrutiny  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 
Highlights  of  the  activities  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents are  briefly  described  below. 
The  large  influx  of  non-English  speaking  children 
into  the  schools  has  created  problems  requiring  solu- 
tions emphasizing  bilingualism  and  cultural  assimi- 
lation. During  the  past  school  year,  Boston's  pro- 
gram, English  as  a  Second  Language,  benefited 
more  than  750  pupils,  and  approximately  1,400  are 
expected  to  use  this  service  in  the  coming  year. 
Two  city-wide  surveys  undertaken  annually  identify 
pupils  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  The 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  service,  is  seeking  additional 
funds  to  strengthen  the  program. 

For  many  years,  upper  grade  classes  have  made 
trips  to  the  Museum  of  Science.  This  year,  in  Project 


ff'^ 


Eye  Opener,  second  graders  were  exposed  to  the 
wonders  of  science.  The  children  were  met  by 
trained  volunteers  and  members  of  the  museum's 
educational  staff.  By  dividing  the  classes  into  groups 
of  twelve,  pupils  received  individual  attention  during 
the  tours  and  demonstrations. 

In  May,  1968,  in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  a  survey  was 
taken  to  identify  perceptually  handicapped  pupils. 
Details  are  given  under  Special  Services  in  this  re- 
port. It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  300  chil- 
dren will  participate  in  the  program  designed  to 
overcome  such  handicaps. 

Boston's  program  for  emotionally  disturbed  young- 
sters was  evaluated  by  the  Laboratory  of  Community 
Psychiatry,  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  assistant 
superintendents  worked  closely  with  mental  health 
centers  and  family  service  agencies  to  assure  proper 
placement  of  disturbed  children.  A  mental  health 
workshop  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Health  Association  and  the  Tufts-New  England  Medi- 
cal Center  was  attended  by  200  members  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

Special  assignments  carried  out  by  the  assistant 
superintendents  included  chairing  a  committee  to 
revise  the  Code  of  Discipline,  assisting  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  on  promotional  rating  and  other 
matters,  representing  the  schools  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  21"  Classroom,  and  serving  on  a  sub- 
committee involved  with  presenting  information  to 
Massachusetts  legislators  pertaining  to  the  proposed 
Massachusetts  Educational  Television  Network. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  community  relations. 
Each  assistant  superintendent  represented  the 
schools  at  meetings  of  Home  and  School  groups. 
Rotary,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development, 
the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  neighborhood  centers. 

Working  cooperatively  with  Exodus,  Inc.,  Pathways 
to  Identity,  Inc.,  and  the  Harvard  Office  of  Metro- 
politan Educational  Collaboration,  a  plan  known  as 
the  King-Timilty  Coalition  was  formed.  Under  this 
arrangement,  funds  from  Title  III  will  be  available  to 
saturate  the  two  schools  with  materials,  added  facili- 
ties, and  special  programs  to  raise  the  educational 
level  of  the  students. 

After  two  years  of  attempting  to  personalize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  certain 
developments  have  become  evident.  The  assistant 
superintendents  are  the  recognized  local  interpret- 
ers of  school  policies  to  school  personnel  as  well  as 
to  the  community.  Their  efforts  have  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  school  system  and  have  made  com- 
munity people  more  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  of  urban  education.  A  healthy  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  will  help 
achieve  the  commitment  to  building  pupil  success. 
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PERSOIVIVEL 


The  Associate  Superintendent  of  Personnel  has  juris- 
diction in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  academic  per- 
sonnel of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Department  of  Teacher  Place- 
ment, the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  Teacher  Re- 
cruitment. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Placement  supervises 
non-tenure  secondary  teachers,  as  well  as  all  pro- 
visional and  temporary  teachers  at  all  levels  through- 
out the  system.  Recent  expansion  in  the  number  of 
assistant  directors  has  insured  more  effective  ser- 
vice. Mandatory  orientation  meetings  were  held 
weekly  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  instruct 
teachers  in  classroom  management  and  teaching 


techniques.  Monthly  meetings  in  subject  areas  fol- 
lowed. The  program  included  observation  and  dem- 
onstration lessons,  group  and  individual  confer- 
ences, and  distribution  of  revised  handbooks  and 
bulletins. 

Members  of  the  department  evidenced  professional 
cooperation  by  serving  as  specialists  on  curriculum 
committees,  interviewing  candidates  taking  qualify- 
ing examinations  for  permanent  appointment  and 
by  visits  outside  Boston  to  obtain  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  other  experimentation  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. At  departmental  meetings,  staff  members 
shared  their  reading  experiences  of  current  educa- 
tional publications  and  practices. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  determines  the  qualifica- 
tions of  applicants  seekingteachingand  promotional 
positions  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Two  impor- 
tant changes  regarding  teacher  examinations  were 
made,  the  first  effective  December  1967.  A  single 
three-hour  examination  in  the  teaching  area  is  now 
required  instead  of  a  three-hour  major  and  a  one 
and  a  half  hour  minor  examination.  The  second 
change,  effective  in  April,  1968,  allows  candidates  to 
offer  scores  from  National  Teacher  Examinations  as 
an  alternate  to  taking  the  Boston  examinations. 

Boston's  standards  for  the  selection  of  teachers  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  As  the 
result  of  its  intensive  teacher  recruitment  program, 
Boston  continues  to  attract  and  add  to  its  permanent 
teaching  staff  the  best  qualified  candidates. 

Personal  visits  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  other 
members  of  the  administrative  staff  are  made  to  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  New  England  area.  In 
addition,  an  attractive  brochure,  includingthe  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  advantages  of  and  qualifications 
for  a  teaching  career  in  the  Boston  Schools,  is  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  490  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  success  of  these  teacher  recruitment  efforts  is 
attested  to  by  the  2,005  candidates  —  the  largest 
number  in  history  —  who  presented  themselves  for 
the  Boston  teacher  examination  in  1967.  Of  this 
number,  1,381,  approximately  sixty-nine  per  cent, 
were  successful.  Reflecting  the  far-reaching  nature 
of  the  recruitment  program  is  the  fact  that  this  num- 
ber represents  some  166  colleges  and  universities 
in  thirty-five  states. 

Although  there  is  a  national  shortage  of  teachers,  es- 
pecially in  large  urban  areas,  Boston  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  abundant  supply  of  candidates 
with  a  rich  variety  of  educational  backgrounds,  ex- 
periences, and  ideas.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  annual  lists  eligible  for  permanent  appointment 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  striking  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  teacher  recruitment  program. 
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The  elementary  schools  continued  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding years  of  seeking  to  educate  each  child  to  the 
maximum  of  his  potential.  A  summary  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  past  school  year  follows. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools,  ever  alert  to  the  neces- 
sity of  research  and  experimentation,  launched  sev- 
eral pilot  programs,  principally  in  the  area  of  lan- 
guage arts,  in  September,  1967.  While  it  is  too  soon 
to  make  final  judgment  on  the  value  of  each  pro- 
gram, early  indications  warrant  continued  experi- 
mentation. The  projects  are  briefly  described  below. 

1  —  Look  and  Say  Program  of  the  Ginn  Word  Enrich- 
ment Program,  a  multi-sensatory  approach  to  read- 
ing using  tapes  and  individual  headsets  was  initiated 
at  the  Warren  Prescott  School. 

2  —  Science  and  mathematics  programs  devised  by 
the  Education  Development  Center  were  used  at  the 
William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Dearborn,  and  John  A. 
Andrew  Schools.. 

3  —  Predicated  on  theory  that  children  learn  well 
from  games,  Lyons  and  Carnahan's  Phonics  We  Use 
Games  were  introduced  at  the  Rochambeau  School. 

4  —  The  Merrill  Linguistic  Readers,  a  beginning  read- 
ing program  for  the  urban  child,  was  piloted  at  the 
John  A.  Andrew  and  John  Winthrop  Schools. 


5  — The  Sullivan  Programmed  Reading  Series,  a 
basal  program  which  is  in  its  second  year  of  opera- 
tion at  the  Beethoven  and  Sarah  J.  Baker  Schools, 
was  extended  to  the  remedial  field  at  the  Agassiz 
School. 

6  —  A  program  specifically  geared  to  remedial  read- 
ers, Sullivan  Associates'  Behavioral  Laboratories, 
was  experimented  with  for  a  second  year  at  the 
Joseph  J.  Hurley  School. 

7  —  Scott  Foresman's  Open  Highway  Series,  a  multi- 
media approach  to  reading  for  the  slow  learner,  was 
employed  at  the  Edward  Everett,  Theodore  Lyman 
and  Pauline  A.  Shaw  Schools. 

8  —  The  Addison-Wesley  Poetry  Series  was  piloted  at 
the  Hugh  R.  O'Donnell  and  Thomas  N.  Hart  Schools, 
and  was  combined  effectively  with  the  work  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department. 

9  —  Science  Research  Associates'  social  science  kit 
for  first  graders  entitled  Our  Working  World  was  used 
at  the  Quincy  and  Abraham  Lincoln  Schools. 

10  —  A  programmed  penmanship  project,  Write  and 
See,  from  Lyons  and  Carnahan  was  employed  at  the 
Florence  Nightingale  School. 

11  —The  New  England  School  Development  Coun- 
cil's Project  Write  authored  by  Dr.  Donald  Murray  of 
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the  University  of  New  Hampsinire,  seeks  to  deter- 
mine techniques  for  improving  the  teaching  of  com- 
position in  elementary  schools.  It  is  being  experi- 
mented with  in  the  John  Marshall  School  and  in 
several  suburban  school  systems. 

12  —  Educational  Development's  Listen  and  Think 
Series  using  tapes  and  records  was  piloted  at  the 
Manassah  Bradley  School,  its  purpose  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  high  positive  correlation 
between  listening  skills  and  success  in  reading. 

Experimentation  continued  at  the  pre-primary  level. 
As  in  the  previous  school  year,  there  was  a  commit- 
ment to  a  two  year,  city-wide  kindergarten  program 
consistent  with  modern  educational  principles  re- 
garding the  learning  potential  of  pre-primary 
children. 

A  child  four  years  to  four  years  eleven  months  old 
by  September  1  may  attend  Kindergarten  I  classes. 
Here  he  begins  to  learn  how  to  associate  with  other 
children,  to  cope  with  the  hazards  of  coming  to 
school,  and  to  become  prepared  for  further  educa- 
tional work.  Kindergarten  II  refines  the  skills  and 
builds  upon  the  knowledge  started  the  previous  year. 
The  pupil  progresses  to  letter-sound  association  and 
to  other  facets  of  his  educational  development. 

The  school  year,  1967-1968  saw  the  expansion  of    '"' 
Kindergarten  I  to  eighty-two  new  classes.  There  are 
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now  138  Kindergarten  I  and  194  Kindergarten  II 
classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  13,750  children. 
It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  Boston  continues 
to  evidence  its  concern  for  pre-primary  children  on 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
kindergarten  education  in  the  city. 

Solutions  to  problems  found  in  core  city  schools, 
particularly  but  not  exclusively  concentrated  at  the 
primary  and  elementary  levels,  is  the  function  of  the 
Departmentof  Compensatory  Services.  Its  responsi- 
bility includes  the  designing,  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  Enrichment  Programs. 

The  programs,  funded  under  Title  I  of  ESEA,  feature 
team  teaching;  increased  counseling  and  testing  ser- 
vices; special  programs  in  reading,  art,  music  and 
science;  cultural  field  trips;  the  use  of  non-profes- 
sional aides;  and  increased  parental  and  community 
involvement.  In  addition  to  the  day  school  work, 
there  are  academic  and  recreational  activities  during 
the  summer.  The  extensive  summer  programs  are 
described  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  Research  Council  of  the  Great  Cities,  of  which 
Boston  is  a  member,  initiated  a  program  to  improve 
communication  skills  for  the  urtsan  child.  Each  city 
named  its  own  task  force  and  its  area  of  concentra- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  a  country-wide  council  was 
established  to  open  lines  of  communication  among 
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cities.  All  members  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Supervision  were  assigned  to  the  Boston  task  force 
which  worked  cooperatively  with  Dr.  John  Tibbett  of 
Purdue  University.  Efforts  centered  on  techniques 
for  individual  instruction  and  unique  teacher-made 
devices  in  the  field  of  language  arts. 

Work  on  curriculum  revision  and  updating  of  docu- 
ments pertinent  to  elementary  schools  was  per- 
formed by  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  on  a  voluntary  basis.  A  course  of 
study  for  Grades  IV  through  VI  was  distributed  in 
June.  Requests  for  this  document  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  second 
committee  composed  of  fifty  persons  from  the 
schools  and  community  has  met  regularly  during  the 
school  year  to  draft  a  philosophy  of  education  on  in- 
dividualized instruction.  Duringthe  summera  group 
of  seven  teachers  working  with  an  assistant  director 
of  elementary  supervision  began  work  on  a  language 
arts  curriculum  from  Kindergarten  through  Grade  V. 
Guidelines  for  Advanced  Work  Classes  were  com- 
pleted as  was  a  new  Elementary  Principals'  Hand- 
book. 

As  one  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  educational 
research  and  thought,  Boston  personnel  partici- 
pated in  several  conferences  during  the  past  year. 
Teachers  from  the  William  L.  P.  Boardman,  Dear- 
born, and  John  A.  Andrew  Schools  attended  a  Lan- 
guage Arts  Workshop  sponsored  by  Education  De- 
velopment Center.  Associate  Superintendent  Mary 
E.  Vaughan  participated  in  a  series  of  lectures  en- 
titled Experimenters  In  The  Classroom  presented  by 
Educational  Development  Laboratory.  Boston 
schools  were  represented  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Supervision  at  a  confer- 
ence conducted  by  Dr.  William  Kottmeyer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  on  interrelating 
spelling  and  reading.  Teachers  working  in  the  In- 
dividual Progress  Program  schools  participated  in 
three  institutes  on  the  non-graded  school  sponsored 
by  Science  Research  Associates. 

Boston's  programs  in  the  elementary  grades  at- 
tracted many  visitors  during  the  school  year.  A 
group  of  teachers  from  San  Salvador  visited  two 
schools  for  six  weeks  in  the  fall.  Boston  later  sent  a 
principal  and  teacher  to  instruct  San  Salvador  teach- 
ers in  the  use  of  programmed  reading  materials. 
Dr.  Frank  Hodgson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  observed  the  workings  of 
the  Phonetic  Keys  to  Reading  Program  at  the  Sarah 


Greenwood  School.  Several  faculty  members  of 
Tufts  University  visited  schools  where  the  Individual 
Progress  Program  was  in  operation.  These  same 
schools  were  visited  many  times  by  educators  from 
nearby  communities.  Four  Russian  educators  were 
guests  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy,  David  A.  Ellis,  Charles 
Mackey,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  Schools  as  part  of  a 
tour  of  American  educational  institutions.  Boston 
personnel,  in  turn,  attended  lectures  at  Boston  Col- 
lege and  viewed  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  Rus- 
sian children.  The  April  meeting  of  the  International 
Reading  Association  was  hosted  by  Boston.  Dele- 
gates visited  over  fifty  Boston  schools  during  the 
conference. 

Committees  of  principals,  teachers,  and  community 
leaders  met  frequently  to  determine  educational 
specifications  for  new  area  schools  in  Dorchester 
and  Jamaica  Plain.  Other  similarly  constituted 
groups  planned  replacements  for  the  Quincy  and 
Kent  Schools  and  for  the  educational  park  in  West 
Roxbury. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Stolurow  of  Harvard  University  has  de- 
vised a  process  of  Computer  Aided  Instruction 
(C.A.I.)  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Sarah  Green- 
wood, Charles  Mackey  and  Patrick  F.  Lyndon  Schools 
in  September  1968.  A  coordinator  and  one  teacher 
from  each  school  were  selected  to  do  the  preliminary 
work  during  the  summer  of  formulating  language 
arts  material  going  into  the  computer.  Each  school 
has  a  console  with  direct  telephone  connection  to 
Harvard. 

The  single  greatest  innovative  thrust  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  during  the  past  school  year  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Individual  Progress  Program 
(I. P. P.)  at  the  primary  level  of  nine  schools.  The 
broad  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion. Details  of  I. P. P.  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  Its  success  the  first  year  has  encouraged 
expansion  to  nine  more  schools  starting  in  Septem- 
ber, 1968.  Principals  and  teachers  of  schools  where 
I. P. P.  is  new  visited  schools  where  the  program  was 
conducted  in  1967-1968.  Other  in-service  and  ori- 
entation meetings  were  held  to  acquaint  personnel 
with  the  program.  During  the  week  of  August  26-30, 
100  teachers  received  additional  orientation  as  an 
introduction  to  the  program.  Methods,  approaches, 
and  organization  were  discussed  with  instructors 
who  had  experience  in  the  program.  Demonstra- 
tions and  practice  in  the  use  of  multi-media  materials 
were  presented  by  the  Audio-Visual  Department. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS  PROGRAM 

The  Individual  Progress  Program  which  began  in  the 
Florence  Nightingale  School  in  January,  1965,  was 
expanded  to  include  nine  additional  schools  in  Sep- 
tember, 1967.  Nine  more  schools  will  begin  the  pro- 
gram in  September,  1968.  All  parts  of  the  city  were 
represented  in  these  nineteen  schools: 

SCHOOL  LOCATION 


Adams,  Samuel 
Ellis,  David  A. 
Fifield,  Emily  A. 
Garrison,  William  L. 
Grew,  Henry 
Harvard 

Higginson,  Henry  L. 
Kennedy,  John  F. 
Leen,  Thomas  F. 
Nightingale,  Florence 
O'Donnell,  Hugh  R. 
O'Hearn,  Patrick 
Perkins,  Michael  J. 
Perry,  Oliver  H. 
Ripley,  Sophia 
Rochambeau 
Shaw,  Pauline  A. 
Warren-Prescott 
Winship 


East  Boston 

Roxbury 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Hyde  Park 

Charlestown 

Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

Dorchester 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

Dorchester 

South  Boston 

South  Boston 

West  Roxbury 

Dorchester 

Mattapan 

Charlestown 

Brighton 
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For  many  pupils  traditional  grade  expectations  have 
proven  to  be  unrealistic.  Children  vary  physically, 
emotionally,  socially,  and  intellectually.  While  edu- 
cators have  talked  about  individual  differences  for 
many  years,  little  has  actually  been  done  to  provide 
for  them.  Test  scores  are  given  in  grade  equivalents 
as  though  all  first  graders  can  be  expected  to  achieve 
the  same  goals.  For  some  children  grade  expecta- 
tions are  fairly  easy  to  attain;  for  others  they  are  im- 
possible. A  child's  abilities  may  vary  greatly  even 
within  himself.  He  may  be  able  to  progress  rapidly 
in  one  area  and  move  more  slowly  in  another.  All 
these  factors  must  be  considered  in  personalizing 
instruction. 

Dropping  out  of  school  is  not  something  that  hap- 
pens at  age  sixteen.  It  is  a  gradual  process  which 
begins  in  Grade  I  when  the  child  cannot  achieve  the 
expected  goals.  He  becomes  discouraged,  develops 
a  negative  self-image  and  later  adds  to  the  alarming 
drop-out  figures.  Our  country  cannot  afford  this 
waste  of  human  talent. 

For  other  children,  grade  expectations  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  reaching  their  potential.  They  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  two  grades  within  one 
school  year.  These  children  are  forced  to  mark  time 
so  that  they  do  not  trespass  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
next  grade. 

The  graded  school  has  been  a  100  year  old  experi- 
ment.  There  is  no  research  to  prove  this  organiza- 
tional pattern  is  or  should  be  our  ultimate  attain-     *    <-i  ,,«. 
ment.  Without  question  we  have  produced  fine  peo-^|^ style 


pie  in  our  schools,  but  schools  have  failed  to  reach 
many  others. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  changing  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Every  aspect  of  society  has 
been  changed  or  modified  at  an  almost  unbelievable 
rate.  Technological  advances  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  seemed  impossible,  are  now  a  real- 
ity. Many  of  our  commonly  accepted  beliefs  have 
had  to  be  reevaluated.  Knowledge  is  being  amassed 
at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  keep  up  with  the  latest  development  even 
within  a  limited  field. 

The  schools  must  become  relevant  to  the  changing 
world  outside  the  classroom.  Children  can  no  longer 
be  taught  only  facts.  They  must  be  taught  how  to 
learn  and  how  to  find  information  for  themselves 
when  it  is  needed.  For  today's  children,  education 
must  be  life-long  process  because  different  sets  of 
skills  will  have  to  be  learned  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime. 

Instead  of  forcing  the  child  to  adapt  to  a  predeter- 
mined curriculum  or  fail,  the  Individual  Progress 
Program  attempts  to  adjust  the  curriculum  to  fit  the 
individual  child.  Success  is  built  into  the  program. 
Each  child  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  particular 
abilities  allow.  He  is  not  forced  to  reach  for  an  im- 
possible goal.  Early  successes  encourage  achieve- 
ment, while  early  deficiencies  encourage  subsequent 
failures. 

Children  are  tested  upon  entrance  into  the  program. 
On  the  basis  of  the  test  scores,  teacher  evaluations, 
and  the  personality  of  the  individual  child,  they  are 
placed  on  levels.  Within  these  levels,  there  is  a  con- 
stant refinement  of  grouping.  Children  spend  the 
morning  working  in  the  area  of  language  arts  which 
includes  reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  English 
grammar,  and  creative  writing.  All  the  fundamental 
skills  necessary  for  reading  are  taught  in  sequence 
and  the  work  is  correlated  with  other  subjects  such 
as  science,  social  studies  and  art. 

A  multi-media  approach  is  used  to  suit  the  learning 
of  the  individual.    A  variety  of  machines  and 
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materials  captures  the  interest  of  the  child.  Con- 
trolled readers,  overhead  projectors,  Language- 
Masters,  filmstrip  machines,  tachistoscopic  equip- 
mentall  play  a  particular  role  in  the  learning  process. 

Individual  Skill  Cards  are  kept  for  each  pupil.  As  he 
masters  a  particular  skill  it  is  checked  on  the  card. 
The  Skill  Card  moves  along  with  the  pupil  through 
the  levels  and  helps  to  insure  continuous  progress. 

Parent  conferences  are  held  twice  yearly  and  supple- 
ment the  written  report  card.  At  these  meetings, 
the  child's  progress  is  discussed  and  the  program 
is  more  fully  explained  to  the  parents. 

Cooperative  teacher  planning  and  sharing  is  a  neces- 
sary component  of  the  Individual  Progress  Program. 
Teachers  of  contiguous  levels  meet  in  small  groups 
for  planning,  sharing  of  materials  and  teaching  tech- 
niques, and  discussions  of  pupil  progress.  Meetings 
of  the  entire  staff  are  also  held  weekly  to  coordinate 
the  program,  discuss  problems  and  arrange  for  the 
movement  of  pupils.  Total  staff  commitment  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  nongraded  individualized  program 
is  a  prerequisite  for  success. 

Meetings  of  principals  and  teachers  from  each  of 
the  Individual  Progress  Program  schools  were  held 
throughout  the  year.  Discussions  of  problems,  new 
materials  and  organization  were  a  part  of  these 
meetings.  They  afforded  everyone  attending  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  program  with  others  who 
were  also  involved  in  it. 

Several  workshops  were  conducted  by  the  coordina- 
tor of  the  program.  Two  teachers  from  each  of  the 
schools  came  to  the  meetings  with  original  teacher- 
made  devices  and  materials  to  demonstrate  to  the 
group.  Teachers  found  these  meetings  to  be  very 
helpful. 

I.  P.  P.  personnel  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  other  workshops  during  the  year  and  to  return  to 
their  respective  schools  to  share  new  ideas  and  per- 
spectives with  their  colleagues.  Some  attended  the 
Science  Research  Associates'  Workshop  in  Fair- 
haven,  Massachusetts;  others  attended  a  week-long 
workshop  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  A  meeting  on 
new  educational  media  conducted  by  Dr.  Anthony 
DiBiasio,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Reading  Center  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  was  attended  by  fifty  teachers  in  the 
program. 

The  Boston  Elementary  Teachers  Club  sponsored  a 
well  attended  panel  discussion  of  the  individual 
Progress  Program.  The  same  organization  later 
sponsored  a  Saturday  workshop  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege directed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Halliwell  of  Cortland 
State  University  of  New  York. 
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Personnel  visited  nongraded  programs  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area  last  spring  in  preparation  for 
their  entrance  into  the  program.  Teachers  who  were 
planning  for  September,  1968,  visited  schools  which 
were  already  in  the  Individual  Progress  Program. 
These  visits  gave  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  program  in  operation  and  to  talk  with  personnel 
immediately  involved. 

A  favorable  evaluation  of  the  Individual  Progress 
Program  was  made  by  staff  members  of  the  State 
University  at  Cortland,  New  York.  Dr.  Joseph 
Halliwell  and  Dr.  Helen  Hartle  reported  that  "each 
of  the  coordinators  of  the  program  whom  we  saw 
teaching  was  doing  an  outstanding  job.  Many  of 
these  coordinators  and  other  classroom  teachers 
were  developing  and  utilizing  really  creative  ap- 
proaches to  teaching.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  creative 
approaches  that  we  saw  were  truly  outstanding." 

A  final  workshop  for  teachers  entering  the  program 
was  held  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  in  Jamaica 
Plain  the  week  of  August  26-30,  1968.  Large  and 
small  group  sessions  in  the  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram, use  of  audio-visual  materials,  teacher  made 
devices  and  the  specifics  of  the  Individual  Progress 
Program  were  held.  Participants  took  an  active  part 
in  discussing  current  literature  on  the  subject  and 
contributing  teacher-made  devices.  An  exhibit  of 
the  newest  programmed  and  self-directing  materials 
was  shown. 

The  Individual  Progress  Program  Revision  Com- 
mittee met  regularly  last  year  to  revise  the  guidelines 
for  the  program.  The  new  criteria  will  include 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  1967-1968  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  a  continuing  evaluation  and  will 
serve  as  a  handbook  for  teachers  in  the  program. 
It  includes  a  listing  of  skills  in  each  area  of  reading, 
a  sample  report  card  insert,  duties  of  the  group 
leader,  suggestions  for  utilization  of  non-professional 
teacher-aides,  a  bibliography,  and  the  organization 
of  the  program  and  suggested  materials.  These 
guidelines  were  delivered  to  all  teachers  in  the  In- 
dividual Progress  Program  in  June. 

Many  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
Canada  and  England  visited  the  Individual  Progress 
Program  schools.  They  also  entertained  visitors 
from  local  universities. 

The  Individual  Progress  Program  is  one  of  the  major 
innovative  efforts  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to 
individualize  instruction.  We  are  confident  that  as 
the  program  expands,  greater  individualization  of 
instruction  with  continuous  progress  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  each  pupil's  maximum  potential  will  be 
realized  by  many  more  children. 


JUIVIOR  HIGH-MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EDUCATIOIN 

Several  schools  participated  in  the  Northeastern 
University  Reading  Program. 

Social  studies  teachers  in  many  instances  incorpo- 
rated sections  of  the  Education  Development  Cen- 
ter's Unit  on  American  Negro  History  into  history 
and  civics  classes. 

A  dental  health  program  conducted  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Health  Department  and 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Center  was  made  available  to  the 
pupils  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Michelangelo 
Schools. 

Many  varied  and  excellent  aids  were  made  available 
to  junior  high  schools  by  the  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction.  These  include  the  overhead  pro- 
jector, tape  recorder,  controlled  reader,  and  mathe- 
matics builder  projector,  the  use  of  which  has  re- 
sulted in  significant  improvement  in  the  motivation 
of  learning  among  the  pupils. 

The  Developmental  Reading  Program  continued  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools 
with  junior  high  classes. 

The  ASPIRE  enrichment  and  remediation  program, 
which  was  conducted  after  school  hours  in  many 
areas,  afforded  many  pupils  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive additional  instruction  in  mathematics,  reading, 
science,  art,  music  and  diction. 


All  junior  high  and  middle  school  classes  participated 
in  the  second  annual  Oratorical  Contest,  the  Science 
Fair,  and  the  Scholastic  Art  Exhibits.  In  addition, 
pupils  enjoyed  several  interesting  field  trips  during 
the  year.  Among  places  visited  were  the  Museum  of 
Science,  North  Shore  Music  Circus,  Old  Mystic  Sea- 
port, Plymouth  Plantation,  United  Nations,  Old  Stur- 
bridge  Village  and  the  Freedom  Trail. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  volunteers  recruited  from 
the  various  communities,  there  was  a  remarkable 
expansion  in  all  junior  high  school  libraries  which  has 
created  a  new  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
parents,  and  teachers. 

The  Advanced  Work  Classes  continue  to  function 
effectively  in  the  junior  high  schools.  The  aim  of  the 
program  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  each  child  as  much  enrichment,  stimu- 
lation, and  experience  in  the  area  of  social  adjust- 
ment as  possible. 

Each  junior  high  school  is  presently  staffed  with  one 
or  more  guidance  advisers  and  is  rapidly  reaching 
the  State  Department  of  Education  requirement  of 
one  adviser  for  each  400  pupils. 

The  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  School  in  Matta- 
pan  participated  in  a  teacher-student  exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Bigelow  Junior  High  School  of  Newton. 


JITNIOR  HIGH-MIDDLE  SCHOOL  EDLCATIOIN 


The  Middle  School 

Three  schools  opened  in  September,  1967,  as  mid- 
dle schools  —  the  John  W.  McCormack;  the  Patrick  T. 
Campbell,  recently  renamed  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.;  and  the  Frank  V.  Thompson. 

The  middle  school  concept  is  interpreted  in  several 
ways  by  educators  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
common  application,  however,  is  a  grouping  of 
Grades  VI  to  VIM.  There  is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement  that  students  should  start  a  comprehen- 
sive high  school  course  in  Grade  IX. 

Modern  educational  research  indicates  that  the  mid- 
dle school  organization  is  better  suited  to  children 
in  early  adolescence  than  traditional  types  of  school 
organization.  There  are  less  pronounced  social, 
emotional,  and  physical  differences  among  pupils  of 
Grades  VI  to  VIII  than  among  pupils  of  Grades  VII 
and  IX.  Studiesalsoshowthattoday'syoungadoles- 
cents  mature  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past,  and, 
consequently,  can  profit  from  departmentalized  in- 
struction and  other  educational  activities  normally 
associated  with  older  students. 

Children  in  the  sixth  grade  are  ready  and  eager  for 
experiences  which  are  quite  different  from  those 
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available  in  a  typical  elementary  school.  Instruction 
has  been  partially  departmentalized  in  Grade  VI  so 
that  all  pupils  have  specialists  in  art,  music,  science, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Those  whose  ability  permits  have  studied  a 
foreign  language. 

The  students  have  had  the  advantage  of  special 
laboratories  in  science  and  language,  remedial  pro- 
grams in  mathematics  and  reading,  an  ungraded 
developmental  reading  program,  opportunities  to 
develop  poise  and  social  graces  through  varied  activi- 
ties involving  all  grades.  Weekly  club  periods  cover- 
ing academic  subjects,  vocational  activities,  and 
hobbies  give  each  child  the  means  to  explore  new 
interests  and  to  discover  special  talents.  Since 
both  teachers  and  pupils  choose  the  field  in  which 
they  are  most  interested,  the  combination  produces 
a  happy,  worthwhile  and  productive  period.  Children 
are  able  to  formulate  their  own  values  and  standards 
through  student  government  and  thus  mature 
socially. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. The  middle  school  concept  has  gained 
increasing  acceptance  throughout  the  country  and 
Boston's  long-range  building  plans  call  for  construc- 
tion of  several  such  schools. 


SEINIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIOIV 

The  sixteen  Boston  high  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  21,000  students  offer  comprehensive 
programs  of  secondary  education.  The  schools  have 
several  diverse  curricula  such  as  college  prepara- 
tory, business  education,  and  vocational  training. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  district  high  schools 
have  several  cooperative  industrial  programs:  ma- 
chine shop  training  at  Hyde  Park  and  East  Boston 
High  Schools;  electricity  at  Charlestown  High  School; 
an  agricultural  course  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School; 
automotive  repair  at  Brighton  High  School;  printing 
at  Boston  Technical  High  School;  cabinet  making  and 
upholstery  at  Dorchester  High  School;  sheet  metal 
and  auto  body  work  at  South  Boston  High  School. 

Excellent  scholastic  achievement  was  evidenced  by 
the  many  scholarships  won,  by  the  large  number  ad- 
mitted into  Honor  Societies,  and  by  the  impressive 
results  of  college  entrance  examinations.  Nearly 
1,000  of  the  1967  graduates  qualified  for  financial 
aid  with  over  $2,390,000  offered.  The  amount 
actually  accepted  totaled  $1,654,000,  certainly  an 
outstanding  record. 

The  money  comes  from  many  sources:  colleges, 
alumni  associations,  community  clubs,  home  and 
school  associations,  and  trust  funds,  to  name  a  few. 
One  source,  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  has 
awarded  four-year  scholarships  to  deserving  Boston 
high  school  graduates  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 
1968  winners  came  from  Boston  Technical,  Charles- 
town,  English,  Dorchester,  and  Roslindale  High 
Schools. 

Boston  schoolsare  also  concerned  about  non-college 
bound  students.  For  many  young  men  and  women, 
high  school  is  terminal  education.  Therefore,  train- 
ing must  be  comprehensive  and  complete;  broad 
enough  to  transmit  the  heritage  of  the  past;  specific 
enough  to  assure  graduates  of  successful  entrance 
into  their  chosen  business  or  vocation;  and  inspira- 
tional enough  to  help  them  lead  full  lives  as  responsi- 
ble citizens.  Graduates  of  the  business  and  coopera- 
tive industrial  courses  either  continued  training  or 
found  suitable  employment. 


Courses  Inaugurated  —  1967-1968 

At  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School,  a  biology 
course  for  average  or  below  average  students  was 
piloted.  The  course  had  been  prepared  by  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences  Curriculum  Study  organization. 
Computer  programming  courses  are  given  at  Tech- 
nical High  and  Boston  Latin  Schools.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Sociological  Association, 
classes  in  modern  history  were  tested  to  see  if 
sociology  can  be  taught  effectively  within  the  history 
curriculum.   Mr.  William  Gibson,  Director  of  the  Law 


and  Poverty  Program,  Boston  University,  has  de- 
vised and  used  a  series  of  units  at  Dorchester  High 
School.  Classes,  including  mock  trials,  conducted 
by  second  and  third  year  law  students  have  made  the 
law  more  relevant  and  understandable  to  high  school 
pupils.  An  example  of  a  dynamic  program  of  student 
involvement  is  the  ten  periods  per  week  English  Pro- 
gram at  South  Boston  High  School.  Each  of  five 
teachers  develops  within  a  two-months  span,  an  in- 
depth  program  centered  on  pupil  needs  and  teacher 
specialties.  In  addition,  a  pilot  course  in  logic  was 
offered.  A  voluntary  after-school  class  in  theoretical 
physics  was  conducted  for  able  students  at  Boston 
Technical  High  School.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
inaugurated  a  course  in  conservation.  During  the 
summer  students  were  placed  in  camps  in  Maine 
and  Vermont  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems.  Others  worked  on  seashore  landscape 
projects  on  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  with 
people  professionally  involved  in  such  work.  Also  at 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  a  team  teaching  arrange- 
ment in  advanced  shorthand  and  typing  classes  was 
conducted  with  the  English  courses.  At  Boston  Latin 
School,  a  course  in  introductory  calculus  was  started. 
All  seniors  in  the  Business  Education  Department  at 
Girls'  High  School  had  training  in  I.B.M.  keypunch 
operation  and  a  new  shorthand  laboratory  equipped 
for  master  dictating  and  transcribing  was  installed. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIOIN 


Physical  and  Health  Education 

Boston  schools  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  required  physical 
education  program  centers  around  calisthenics 
which  lead  to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Federal  Youth  Physical  Fitness  tests.  There  are 
intra-mural  sports  and  an  extensive  inter-school 
schedule  including  football,  cross-country  track,  in- 
door track,  hockey,  swimming,  basketball,  baseball, 
golf,  tennis,  and  outdoor  track.  English  High  School 
won  the  1968  Eastern  Massachusetts  Basketball 
tournament  and  state  championship. 

On  November  28,  1967,  an  Educators  Conference 
on  Drug  Abuse  was  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  the  First  Naval  District,  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  and  the  Boston  office  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  teachers  with  knowledge  and  information  in 
order  to  recognize  the  narcotics  problem  before  it 
grows  to  alarming  proportions.  Topics  discussed  in- 
cluded medical  use  of  drugs,  local  and  federal  en- 
forcement problems,  medical  and  educational  impli- 
cations of  drug  abuse,  and  a  graphic  film  on  L.S.D. 

Continuingthe  policy  of  explainingthe  drug  problem, 
a  School-Police  seminar  on  the  dangers  of  narcotics 
was  held  in  April,  1968.  Funded  by  the  Sears  Roe- 
buck Foundation  and  the  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company,  the  seminar  was  attended  by  Boston 
school  personnel  and  several  pupils  from  each  of 
the  high,  junior  high,  and  middle  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, delegates  came  from  two  parochial  high  schools. 

In  a  further  effort  to  alert  students  to  the  problems, 
courses  of  study  are  operative  throughout  the 
grades.  In  the  early  years,  children  study  the  general 
topic  Enemies  of  Good  Health,  including  the  dangers 
of  playing  with  medicines.  In  later  grades,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  substances  injurious  to  health  — among 
others,  narcotics,  barbiturates,  and  bromides. 


Law  Day 

In  accordance  with  congressional  enactment.  May  1 
is  set  aside  each  year  as  Law  Day  in  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  rule  of  law  to  our 
nation.  Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  Boston 
schools  on  April  29  and  30.  Featured  speakers  were 
the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts;  Superior  Court  Justice  Henry  H. 
Chmielinski,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association;  Paul  A.  Tamburello,  Chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Law  Day;  Attorney 
Saul  Gurvitz;  and  School  Committee  Chairman 
Thomas  S.  Eisenstadt.  The  theme  of  the  observance 
was:  "Only  a  Lawful  Society  Can  Build  a  Better 
Society." 
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Mr.  Eisenstadt  introduced  the  moderator,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Saul  Gurvitz.  Each  panel- 
ist spoke  for  ten  minutes  on  the  theme.  Afterwards, 
there  was  a  thirty  minute  question  and  answer 
period  in  which  the  student  audience  participated. 
Every  Boston  high  school  senior  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  and  take  part  in  this  timely  observance  of 
Law  Day. 


CURRICULUM  DESIGIN-EDUCATIOIVAL  RESEARCH 


Office  of  Program  Development 

The  Office  of  Program  Development  was  established 
in  1965  to  evolve  a  long  range  program  of  research 
and  innovation  for  improvement  of  education  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  the 
Model  Demonstration  Subsystem  toward  structuring 
programs  consistent  with  the  developmental  level 
of  the  child. 

The  Early  Childhood  Program  emphasized  speech, 
language  facility,  and  auditory  and  visual  discrimina- 
tion skills.  An  integral  part  of  the  program  was  a 
series  of  field  trips  with  the  teachers  and  parent 
aides.  Adventures  experienced  on  a  farm  in  Sher- 
born,  at  Logan  Airport,  and  in  the  Prudential  Tower 
were  discussed  and  relived  through  pictures  and 
slides  taken  by  the  teachers.  Live  pets  were  a  popu- 
lar addition  in  the  classrooms.  A  lending  library  for 
use  by  parents  and  children  was  also  very  popular. 

The  elementary  section  of  the  subsystem  empha- 
sized individual  pupil  progress.  The  developmental 
classroom  was  refined  as  teachersand  pupils  learned 
the  value  of  varied  activities  within  a  classroom  situa- 
tion. Many  manipulative  materials  such  as  multi- 
based  arithmetic  blocks  and  cuisenaire  rods  at- 
tracted the  children  to  inquire,  to  discover,  and  to 
comprehend.  Each  pupil  had  independent  study 
and  work  time  and  free  access  to  all  materials. 
Follow-up  work  in  verbal  and  communicative  skills 
continued  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  program. 

The  aims  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  sections  were 
to  motivate  independent  study  and  to  increase  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  learning.  In  every  phase  of 
the  program,  the  efforts  of  teachers  were  directed 
to  small  group  instruction  by  a  multi-media  approach 
to  encourage  pupil  success.  Among  the  new  experi- 
mental activities  were  a  film-making  group,  a  mathe- 
matics project  with  calculators,  and  dramatic  im- 
provisation based  on  original  student  work.  In  both 
the  junior  and  senior  high  sections,  plans  were  made 
to  non-grade  part  of  the  group  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  type  of  organization  on  improving  learning. 

Title  III  Proposals 

Under  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)  monies  allocated  under  Title 
III  are  for  innovative,  experimental  programs  not 
necessarily  connected  with  poverty  programs. 

On  May  9,  1968,  the  Boston  School  Committee  ap- 
proved a  proposal  which  may  well  become  a  prece- 
dent-setting policy  of  far  reaching  consequences. 
When  approved  by  the  federal  government,  the  pro- 
posal will  establish  School-Community  Advisory 
Councils  for  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Middle 
School  and  the  James  P.  Timilty  Junior  High  School. 
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These  councils  will  consist  of  democratically  elected 
community  representatives  and  faculty  members 
from  the  two  schools  including  the  principals. 

The  functions  of  the  councils  are  to  identify  top 
priority  needs  of  the  two  schools,  to  formulate  effec- 
tive educational  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
to  recommend  these  programs  and  the  personnel 
needed  to  implement  them  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  The  establishment  of  School-Community 
Advisory  Councils  could  herald  a  new  era  in  school- 
community  relations  toward  providing  separately 
planned  education  for  all  the  city's  youth. 

During  1967-1968,  four  operational  proposals  were 
approved  for  funding  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  under  Title  III.  A  synopsis  of  these 
proposals  follows: 

1  —  Educational  Evaluation  and  Programming  for 
Children  with  Auditory  Disorders. 

This  pilot  program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
Boston  University,  is  aimed  at  providing  educational 
evaluation,  programming  and  individualized  services 
to  children  with  auditory  disorders.  The  results  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  a  new  facility  which 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  other  large  cities. 

The  program  seeks  to  solve  the  problems  of  children 
with  auditory  disfunction  who  are  not  achieving  their 
potential  or  whose  placement  seems  inappropriate. 
Efforts  will  be  directed  toward  determining  a  child's 
patterns  of  learning.  Periodic  re-evaluations  will  be 
made  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  recommen- 
dations made  and  to  modify  procedures  as  indicated 
by  the  re-evaluations.  The  results  of  this  project  will 
be  compiled  by  newly  developed  data  coding 
techniques. 

2  —  Health  Care  Program  in  the  South  End  Area. 

This  is  a  project  jointly  conducted  by  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  and  Tufts  New  England  Medical  Cen- 
ter for  children  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Quincy 
Schools  in  the  South  Cove  section  of  Boston.  An 
annual  grant  of  over  $100,000  for  three  years  has 
been  authorized. 

The  three  broad  purposes  are:  (a)  to  provide  total 
health  care  for  children  in  Kindergarten  through 
Grade  III;  (b)  to  establish  a  base  for  the  extension  of 
medical  services  to  the  South  Cove  community 
through  these  schools;  and  (c)  to  assimilate  pertinent 
data  to  the  planning  of  a  new  Quincy  School. 

A  medical-educational  team  will  approach  the  task 
on  many  different  levels.  Any  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  problems  will  be  diagnosed  with  follow-up 
treatment  or  referral  of  the  diagnosis.  Children  will 
be  given  basic  health  education,  and  parents  of  chil- 
dren  who   have   health    problems  will   be  reached 
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through  the  Home  Care  Program.  Teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators will  become  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
total  health  services  available.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  assess  community  acceptance  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  through  a  continuing  communication 
with  the  community.  Doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  supportive  personnel  will  be  trained  in  school 
health  problems  as  they  relate  to  urban  education  in 
general  and  the  Quincy  School  in  particular.  The 
experiences  gained  will  be  utilized  in  the  planning  of 
the  new  school. 

3  — Comprehensive  Health  Care  Services  and  Educa- 
tional Innovations  Utilizing  Tele-Communications 
Systems. 

This  two  part  project  is  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  Kennedy  Family 
Service  Center  in  Charlestown. 

The  Slow  Learner  Program  offers  specially  designed 
remedial  and  supplementary  materials  to  alleviate 
the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  children  of 
below  average  ability. 


Two  travel-labs  now  serve  as  learning  resource 
centers  equipped  for  individualized  and  small  group 
instruction  for  both  slow  and  gifted  learners. 

4  —  Interim  Center  for  Administration  and  Planning 
of  Title  III  Projects. 

The  Interim  Planning  Center  is  the  planning  and 
administrative  agency  for  Title  III  projects  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Funds  have  been  allocated  to 
determine  appropriate  solutions  to  space  and  pro- 
gramming for  a  new  secondary  educational  complex 
to  be  located  in  Madison  Park.  It  is  hoped  that  from 
this  work  a  process  can  be  designed  for  the  planning 
of  all  new  schools. 

Authorization  has  been  received  also  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  computer  aided  instruction  for  reading  and 
language  arts  in  the  primary  grades.  The  project  is 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  improving  instruc- 
tion by  using  teletype  consoles  connected  to  a  central 
computer  into  which  learning  materials  have  been 
programmed. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 


The  Deputy  Superintendent  has  jurisdiction  over 
Special  Services  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents and  supervises  several  departments.  Other 
responsibilities  include  community  relations,  legisla- 
tion, and  transportation. 

Fine  Arts 

The  Departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Elementary  Super- 
vision worked  closely  to  interrelate  art  and  oral  ex- 
pression. Results  demonstrated  that  creative  art 
workcan  lead  toconfident  speech  when,  for  example, 
a  pupil  assumes  the  identity  of  a  puppet  he  has  made 
or  a  character  he  has  created.  A  compilation  of  the 
experiment  was  filmed  on  a  slide  tape  entitled"Let's 
Say  It"  which  proved  valuable  for  teacher  orientation 
and  public  relations.  The  tape  was  shown  at  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  including  the  Eastern  Regional  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Art  Education  Association. 

In  Title  I  schools,  specialists  in  art  planned  the  year's 
work  with  classroom  teachers,  introduced  new  con- 
cept and  techniques,  coordinated  school  projects, 
and  provided  valuable  assistance  in  manycurriculum 
areas. 

An  art  major  course  is  available  at  four  high  schools. 
Work  done  in  art  scholarship  classes  depicting  daily 
life  in  neighborhoods  and  homes  will  be  used  as 
charts  for  vocabulary  building  of  non-English  speak- 
ing children. 


An   experimental   course   in   interrelating   English 
music  and  painting  was  given  in  two  junior  high 
schools.   The  course  sought  to  involve  the  students 
actively  in  the  artistic  life  around  them. 
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Music  Education 

Music  is  required  for  all  students  in  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  VIII.  In  the  higher  grades,  instruction 
is  elective.  Instrumental  music  is  offered  in  Grades 
IV  to  XII.  The  department  sponsors  many  perform- 
inggroups  such  as  bands,  orchestras,  and  glee  clubs. 

A  music  festival  combining  junior  and  senior  high 
ensembles  was  held  in  Jordan  Hall  on  May  10,  1968. 
During  the  performance  there  was  a  moving  tribute 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  More  than 
four  hundred  students  took  part  in  this  presentation. 

Music  groups  were  active  in  many  affairs.  The  All- 
City  Concerf  Band,  consisting  of  approximately  one 
hundred  pupils,  performed  at  the  Governor's  Recep- 
tion on  April  22  at  the  State  House  and  later  at  the 
Walter  E.  Fernald  School  for  Exceptional  Children  in 
Waltham.  A  memorial  service  for  deceased  teachers 
was  performed  by  the  Frank  V.  Thompson  Concert 
Choiratthe  state  meeting  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Society.  The  Glee  Club  of  the  James  A.  Garfield 
School  performed  at  the  Phillips  School  in  Wellesley. 
After  competitive  auditions,  talented  Boston  stu- 
dents were  selected  to  participate  in  the  All-District 
Festival  held  in  Falmouth.  Others  have  been  chosen 
to  play  in  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  newly  formed  Youth  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  of  Channel  5,  WHDH  Television. 
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Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 

Increasing  demands  for  services  have  necessitated 
augmenting  the  staff  to  the  present  organization  of 
one  director,  twenty-nine  research  assistant-school 
psychologists,  and  twelve  secretaries.  Requests  for 
testing  and  evaluation  come  from  many  sources, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  parents  directly  seek- 
ing help  for  their  children. 

All  the  research  assistants  are  certified  by  the  state 
as  school  psychologists,  having  met  state  require- 
ments. They  are  engaged  full-time  on  individual  case 
studies.  Instruments  used  include  the  Stanford 
Binet,  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 
and  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  as  well  as 
several  types  of  non-verbal  tests.  Test  publishers 
are  continuing  work  on  non-verbal  and  other  types  of 
tests  particularly  for  children  who  speak  another 
language  in  order  to  make  truer  appraisals  of  their 
potential. 

The  department  reports  its  findings  for  all  students 
who  are  recommended  for  Advanced  Work  Classes. 
No  pupil  can  be  placed  in  special  or  sub-special 
classes  unless  tested  individually  by  the  department. 
Children  in  need  of  remedial  help  in  reading  are  re- 
ferred to  the  school  ophthalmologist  for  a  vision 
check,  or  to  the  school  otologist  if  there  is  a  question 
of  a  possible  hearing  handicap. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  achievement 
tests  for  diagnostic  purposes  are  administered  to  all 
pupils  from  Grades  I  to  XII.  Another  form  of  the  test 
is  given  in  the  spring  to  determine  the  degree  of 
growth  during  the  year. 


School  Lunch  Program 

Mr.  James  Berrini,  a  noted  chef  and  culinary  expert, 
conducted  two  eight-week  units  after  school  for 
cafeteria  personnel.  His  imaginative  preparation 
demonstrated  how  to  make  food  more  attractive  to 
pupils.  Two  other  demonstrations  held  during  the 
year  were  attended  by  cafeteria  employees. 

Two  new  cafeterias  opened  in  September,  1967  — 
one  at  the  John  W.  McCormack  School  and  a  second 
at  the  James  A.  Garfield  School.  There  was  an  en- 
couraging number  of  pupils  buying  hot  lunches.  All 
schools  now  have  electrically  refrigerated  milk 
coolers,  which  were  particutarly  needed  in  ele- 
mentary schools  without  cafeterias. 

The  hot  lunch  meets  the  daily  nutritive  requirement 
of  a  growing  boy  or  girl.  In  ten  elementary  schools 
without  cafeterias,  a  federally-subsidized  packaged 
lunch  is  sold.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  provides  commodity  foods  for  this 
program. 


Home  Economics 

The  teachers  of  Home  Economics  attended  a  number 
of  meetings  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  increase 
competency.  Seventeen  Magazine,  in  cooperation 
with  Stop  &  Shop,  presented  a  consumer  education 
program.  Simplicity  Pattern  Company  and  McCall's 
Pattern  Company  each  conducted  an  in-service 
workshop  for  clothing  teachers.  The  John  C.  Wiley 
Company  demonstrated  a  new  concept  in  teaching 
clothing  using  transparency  flip  charts. 

A  pupil  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  won 
first  prize  in  a  competition  of  Home  Economics  stu- 
dents from  twenty-two  Greater  Boston  high  schools. 
She  was  awarded  a  $100  bond  and  a  trip  to  New 
York.  An  article  describing  activities  in  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  Lewis  School  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine Seventeen-At-School. 

For  two  years  teachers  have  experimented  with  a 
completely  revised  and  broadened  curriculum  guide. 
The  document  is  presently  being  printed  and  will  be 
distributed  in  September,  1968. 
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Work-Study  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Work-Study  Program  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  dropouts  by  securing  part-time  em- 
ployment while  encouraging  students  to  maintain 
the  academic  requirements  of  the  school.  Nearly 
220  boys  and  girls  worked  in  forty  companies  in  the 
city,  and  the  availability  of  job  opportunities  is  in- 
creasing. The  program  originally  operated  in  junior 
high  schools  has  been  expanded  to  six  high  schools. 
Participants  are  able  to  gain  additional  education, 
work  experience,  and  maturity. 

School  Health  Services 

The  two  major  purposes  of  this  department  are  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  health  of  the  school-age 
child  and  to  produce  a  health-oriented  adult.  These 
goals  are  met  by  physical  examinations  in  selective 
grades,  classroom  inspections,  vision  and  hearing 
tests,  tuberculin  testing,  yearly  checkups  on  growth 
and  development,  immunization  programs,  and  fol- 
low-up of  all  handicaps,  defects  and  health  problems 
by  the  school  nurse. 

There  was  a  very  noticeable  drop  in  reported  cases 
of  measles  due  to  an  intensified  immunization  pro- 
gram carried  out  in  the  schools.  During  1968-1969, 
there  will  be  a  mumps  prevention  campaign.  Tuber- 
culin screening  was  expanded,  resulting  in  the  de- 
tection of  many  contacts  and  active  cases. 

Title  I  funds  were  made  available  to  low  income  fami- 
lies to  purchase  glasses  and  clothing,  and  to  pay  for 
medical  and  dental  work. 

Perceptually  Handicapped 

Pursuant  to  recent  statutory  requirements,  a  census 
of  all  Boston  pupils  with  specific  learning  disabilities 
resulting  from  perceptual-motor  handicaps  was 
taken  to  determine  eligibility  for  a  program  for  the 
perceptually  handicapped.  Seven  stages  of  screen- 
ing have  been  instituted  with  control  factors  through- 
out the  identification  process.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee of  neurologists,  psychologists  and  educators  has 
been  established  to  evaluate  the  evolving  program. 

The  medical  and  educational  professions  are  merely 
at  the  threshold  of  the  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  perceptually  handicapped,  one  form  of  which  is 
dyslexia.  A  pupil  with  this  disorder  has  difficulty 
identifying  objects  through  the  use  of  the  symboliz- 
ing of  letters  (words).  Although  much  research 
needs  to  be  done,  certain  facts  are  now  known. 
There  is  no  correlation  between  poor  vision  and 
dyslexia.  Most  of  the  children  are  above  average  in- 
telligence. Boys  outnumber  the  girls  five  to  one. 
Remedial  reading  is  not  the  answer  because  differ- 
ent problems  are  involved.  Hope  is  increasing  that 
dyslexia  and  other  problems  are  identifiable  and 
curable. 


Dr.  Edwin  Coles  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  area  for 
twenty  years.  He  started  a  language  clinic  and  has 
originated  materials  to  assist  the  dyslexic  child  in 
reading.  The  Research  and  Evaluation  section  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Development  has  worked  on 
the  problem  of  identifying  perceptually  handicapped 
children.  Projected  plans  include  validation  of  a 
diagnostic  instrument  for  teacher-screening  and  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  battery  of  special 
tests  to  pinpoint  specific  perceptual  motor  deficien- 
cies. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  available  data 
fortifies  the  contention  that  phonics  is  a  superior 
approach  linguistically  and  cursive  writing  more 
helpful  than  manuscript  writing  to  children  percep- 
tually handicapped. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  the  perceptually  handi- 
capped was  passed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Children  With  Learning 
Disabilities  which  is  comprised  of  parents  of  children 
with  these  impairments. 

Because  of  their  personal  interest  in  the  problem, 
many  parents  have  taken  courses  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  at  the  Reading  Research 
Institute  in  Wellesley.  Most  probably  teachers  for 
the  program  being  designed  will  be  these  parents. 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  development  de- 
pend on  good  speech.  Children  with  speech  or  hear- 
ing defects  that  interfere  with  ability  to  communicate 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  immediate  goal  of 
the  Speech  and  Hearing  Department  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  children's  ability  to  communi- 
cate. More  than  3,500  children  were  aided  in  the 
course  of  the  school  year.  Speech  problems  ranged 
from  defects  of  articulation  to  severe  stuttering. 
The  child  with  hearing  loss  gets  lipreading  instruc- 
tion and  auditory  trainingas  well  as  help  with  speech. 

Adult  Educational  and  Recreational  Activities 

The  Boston  schools  operate  extensive  programs  in 
the  area  of  adult  educational  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. The  Boston  Central  Adult  High  School  offers  a 
sixteen  unit  diploma;  seven  Evening  Commercial 
High  Schools  also  grant  diplomas;  seventeen  other 
schools  hold  classes  in  citizenship,  practical  arts, 
trades,  and  adult  basic  education.  Thirteen  School 
Centers  offer  classes  in  arts  and  crafts,  rug  braiding, 
cake  decorating,  carpentry,  ceramics,  dressmaking, 
and  several  other  areas.  In  all,  the  schools  and  cen- 
ters offer  more  than  100  courses  and  activities. 

Due  to  liberalization  of  the  immigration  laws,  there 
was  an  increased  demand  for  classes  in  civic  educa- 
tion. The  United  States  Office  of  Immigration  regu- 
larly informs  this  department  about  new  arrivals.  In 
turn,  a  brochure  explaining  the  programs  and  loca- 
tion of  schools  is  sent  to  the  immigrant. 
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Adult  Basic  Education  worked  with  more  than  1,600 
native  born  illiterates  during  the  current  school  year 
in  an  effort  to  improve  their  ability  to  read  and  write 
English.  The  educational  level  of  many  students  was 
raised  appreciably  and  jobs  became  available  to 
more  than  100  adults. 

Under  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings,  2,984 
civic,  social,  neighborhood,  and  religious  groups 
were  given  permits  to  use  schools  for  meetings.  In 
addition  to  the  gymnasium  program  held  in  School 
Centers,  the  Boston  schools  operate  gymnasiums 
for  organized  groups  six  evenings  a  week.  Boston 
has  a  proud  record  of  100  years  of  adult  education 
and  fifty-seven  years  of  adult  recreational  activities. 


Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling 

The  function  of  this  department  is  to  receive  referrals 
for  treatment  of  children  with  social  and  emotional 
problems  which  adversely  effect  their  school  life. 
Besides  establishing  helpful  relationships  with  the 
children  and  parents,  the  work  involves  close  liaison 
with  social  agencies,  mental  health  organizations, 
child  welfare  groups,  and  other  specialized  depart- 
ments with  the  school  system.  Service  is  on  an  in- 
dividual basis. 

During  the  academic  year,  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment had  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Laboratory  of  Community  Psychiatry,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  A  team  of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
surveyed  the  existing  program  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  As  part  of  the  contract.  Dr.  Raquel 
Cohen,  team  leader  of  the  Harvard  Medical  group, 
met  weekly  with  adjustment  counselors  in  groups  of 
five  to  discuss  case  problems  and  unique  socio- 
pathological  problems  encountered. 

Research  in  case  studies  of  adults  with  serious  emo- 
tional disturbances  indicates  that  symptoms  were 
present  in  the  early  grades.  Emphasis  on  early  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  maladjusted  children  using 
school  and  community  resources  should  prove  to  be 
of  major  benefit  to  the  individual  and  community. 


Horace  Mann  School  For  The  Deaf 

Sports  is  an  important  area  to  the  social  growth  of 
the  deaf  child.  The  boys'  basketball  team  became  a 
permanent  member  of  the  New  England  Conference 
of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  The  team  participated  in 
the  conference  held  at  the  Clark  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  the  boys  met 
deaf  children  from  all  the  New  England  states.  The 
social  experience  for  them  was  of  great  value. 


All  children  attending  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
children  with  hearing  difficulties  in  nearby  school 
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systems  have  benefited  from  the  Educational 
Assessment  Area  of  the  Horace  Mann  Planning 
Document  funded  under  Title  III.  A  team  of  a  psy- 
chologist, diagnostic  teachers,  a  school  nurse,  and 
nursery  teachers  makes  an  evaluation  of  each  child. 
The  process  extends  over  varying  periods  of  time 
depending  upon  the  number  of  problems  other  than 
deafness  that  appear  as  a  result  of  the  examination. 
When  the  findings  are  tabulated,  a  precise  picture 
of  the  child  is  obtained  and  appropriate  recommen- 
dations are  made. 

Several  seniors  from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Speech  and  Hearing  gave  individualized  instruc- 
tion in  speech  and  remedial  reading  two  afternoons 
a  week.  Aphasic  classes  were  organized  on  a  team- 
teaching  basis.  Two  children  developed  language 
and  reading  skills  successfully  enough  to  be  recom- 
mended for  regular  school  placement.  A  program 
of  education  to  understand  parental  anxieties  and 
to  develop  closer  home  and  school  communication 
was  piloted  weekly  during  the  year  and  proved  to  be 
of  great  benefit.  Job  placement  for  deaf  children  not 
going  to  high  school  or  placement  in  apprentice  situ- 
ations has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Science  Education 

The  Department  of  Science  is  concerned  with  science 
education  at  all  levels.  During  the  1967-1968 
school  year,  several  workshops  were  held  to  upgrade 
subject  matter  competency  for  science  teachers 
throughout  the  system.  Several  national  science 
curriculum  projects  were  examined  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Workshops  and  courses  for  secondary 
teachers  were  held  in  nuclear  science,  biology,  and 
life  science. 

A  city-wide  Science  Fair  was  held  April  15  at  Boston 
Latin  School.  Entries  came  from  forty-three  schools, 
and  207  winners  were  chosen.    Thirty-seven  stu- 
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dents  participated  in  the  IViassachusetts  State 
Science  Fair  held  at  IViassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Two  students  took  second  place  honors, 
one  achieved  third  place,  and  three  other  students 
won  Honorable  Mention. 

Special  examinations  for  the  position  of  Science  Ad- 
visor in  Title  I  elementary  schools  were  given.  Those 
appointed  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
science  instruction  which  stresses  pupil  participa- 
tion in  laboratory  experiments  in  order  to  provide 
the  foundation  upon  which  understanding  of  major 
science  projects  such  as  the  Elementary  Science 
Study  (E.S.S.)  and  Science  —  A  Process  Approach. 

A  system  for  centralized  storage  and  distribution  has 
been  designed.  Each  school  district  would  have 
basic  material  frequently  needed  for  the  science 
program.  The  schools  could  then  call  for  supple- 
mentary materials  which  are  infrequently  required. 
This  facilitates  circulation  of  expensive  equipment 
among  schools  on  an  economical  basis. 

Boston  Vocational  Technical  Institute 

Four  years  ago,  the  Boston  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  was  established  offering  a  two-year  post 
graduate  course  in  the  areas  of  electronic  technology, 
machine  design  technology,  and  mechanical  tech- 
nology. All  1967  graduates  who  are  not  now  in  col- 
lege or  in  the  armed  forces  are  employed  in  the  field 
in  which  they  were  trained.  Many  new  pieces  of 
equipment  have  been  acquired,  one  of  which  is  a 
Flex-0-Writer  which  makes  it  possible  for  students 
to  gain  experience  in  numerical  control. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Again  in  1967-1968,  public  and  non-public  high 
school  students  participated  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Students  may  work  up  to  twelve  hours 
per  week  during  the  school  year  and  up  to  thirty-two 
hours  per  week  in  the  summer.  Participants  were 
given  job  opportunities  in  over  fifty  non-profit  muni- 
cipal, state,  and  federal  agencies. 

Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Instruction  for  Grades  l-XII  is  provided  by  this  de- 
partment in  homes,  hospitals  and  health  centers.  In 
the  school  year  1967-1968,  a  total  of  1,159  pupils 
were  serviced  by  a  staff  of  sixty-seven  teachers. 
Twelve  pupils  were  enrolled  in  a  Cerebral  Palsy  class 
conducted  by  a  teacher,  a  speech  therapist,  and  an 
attendant  at  the  Patrick  O'Hearn  School.  In  private 
hospitals  and  at  two  George  White  Health  Units,  un- 
wed mothers  were  given  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  own  schools  and  continue  their 
education. 


Department  of  Safety 

The  Department  of  Safety  is  concerned  with  safety 
matters  throughout  the  school  system.  Responsi- 
bilities include  payment  for  pupil  injuries  incurred 
while  participating  in  physical  education,  athletics, 
shop  or  laboratory  work  under  funds  provided  by 
the  School  Committee.  Cases  covered  under  a  vol- 
untary pupil  insurance  plan  are  handled  by  this 
department.  School  bus  and  taxi  transportation  for 
1,200  pupil  riders  are  further  responsibilities.  Over- 
all effectiveness  of  programs  is  evaluated  annually 
by  criteria  determined  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. The  Boston  Public  Schools  can  be  proud  of  the 
six  safety  awards  received  in  recent  years. 

Vision  Resources  Services 

Education  of  children  of  low  vision  and  blind  children 
has  been  helped  substantially  by  technological  ad- 
vances. All  classrooms  and  resource  centers  have 
been  equipped  with  record  players,  tape  recorders, 
and  multiple  headsets.  Records,  rapid  speech  and 
phonetic  tapes  were  used  to  develop  auditory  skills. 
Basic  readers  both  in  regular  and  large  print  were 
available  for  use  by  classroom  teachers  and  itinerant 
teachers.  The  latter  personnel  serviced  more  than 
forty  students  registered  in  regular  classes  through- 
out the  city  by  providing  tutorial  help  and  teaching 
special  skills  such  as  typing  or  auditory  discrimina- 
tion. 

Data  Processing  Center 

The  prime  goal  of  the  Data  Processing  Center  which 
was  established  in  1964  is  to  compile  current,  accu- 
rate histories  of  each  student  in  the  Boston  schools. 
Presently  children  in  Grades  VII  through  XII  have 
been  accommodated.  In  addition  to  student  ac- 
counting, services  are  available  in  financial  account- 
ing, material  requisitioning,  and  test  scoring. 
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Department  of  Special  Classes 

The  Department  directs  175  classes  throughout  the 
school  system.  There  are  147  classes  of  educable 
children  with  I.Q.'s  ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy-nine 
and  twenty-eight  classes  for  trainable  children  with 
I.Q.'s  from  twenty  to  forty-nine.  Six  classes  are  held 
both  at  the  Kennedy  Memorial  and  Boston  State 
Hospitals.  At  the  Job  Preparation  Center  more  than 
100  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
gained  vocational  experience  designed  to  strengthen 
employment  opportunities.  The  Greater  Boston 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  granted  $2,000  to 
the  Life  Preparation  Center  operated  at  the  Michel- 
angelo School  for  trainable  students  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  a  third  year,  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation  awarded  $55,000  for  a 
study  of  a  physical  education  approach  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  I.Q.  At  this  writing,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
grant  of  $140,000  from  the  Massachusetts  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  will  be  made  to  expand  the  Job 
Preparation  Center  and  to  establish  twenty  work 
stations  throughout  the  community. 

Instruction  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

This  unit,  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  special 
education  complex,  implements  the  placement  rec- 
ommended by  the  psychiatrist  treating  the  child. 
Such  educational  provisions  are  now  mandatory 
under  Chapter  750  of  the  general  laws.  The  Boston 
Public  Schools  presently  conduct  six  classes  and  it 
is  expected  this  number  will  double  in  1968-1969. 
Instruction  for  fifty  hospitalized  students  was  given 


during  the  school  year  and  continued  during  the 
summer  to  insure  academic  growth  year  round. 

Psychiatric  consultation  was  available  to  teachers 
through  the  Harvard  School  of  Community  Psychi- 
atry. A  pilot  program  at  the  Joshua  Bates  School  was 
conducted  jointly  with  Boston  University.  It  is  hoped 
that  from  this  model  class  will  evolve  teaching 
methods  and  management  procedures  which  can 
be  applied  city-wide.  Graduate  students  in  related 
fields  can  become  proficient  in  the  skills  needed  in 
providing  a  multi-discipline  approach  necessary  in 
educational  programs  for  disturbed  children.  For 
those  currently  awaiting  or  undergoing  evaluation, 
an  after-school  program  of  tutorial  instruction  has 
also  been  inaugurated. 


SUMMER  PROGRAMS,  1968 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day  school,  after  school, 
and  evening  school  programs,  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  sponsored  extensive  summer  activities.  Pro- 
grams covered  areas  including  modern  teacher 
training,  review  and  accelerant  courses  for  pupils, 
recreational  activities,  and  curriculum  design.  A 
capsuled  description  of  each  follows. 

Summer  Review  High  Schools 

Two  summer  review  high  schools  were  conducted  in 
downtown  Boston  and  in  Dorchester.  Regular  high 
school  subjects  were  offered  to  students  who  wanted 
either  review  or  accelerant  work.  The  schools  ran 
for  thirty-four  days,  and  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  home  schools  that  successful  pupils  be 
granted  credits  in  non-continuous  subjects  or  be 
admitted  to  advanced  courses  in  continuous 
subjects. 

Summer  Review  Junior  High  Schools 

Two  junior  high  summer  schools  similar  to  the  senior 
high  summer  schools  were  held  in  Dorchester  and 
Jamaica  Plain.  Review  and  accelerant  courses  in 
junior  high  subjects  including  developmental  reading 
were  offered.  Recommendations  for  credit  were 
made  by  the  summer  schools  to  the  home  schools. 

Summer  Elementary  Remediation  and  Enrichment 
Laboratories  (SEREL) 

Eight  schools  participated  in  the  SEREL  Program  at 
the  primary  level  during  the  summer  1968.  Small 
ungraded  classes  were  conducted  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  art.  Placement  was  based  upon  the 
results  of  standardized  tests. 

At  the  elementary  level,  in  addition  to  the  remedia- 
tion work  in  mathematics  and  reading,  enrichment 
courses  were  offered  in  art,  literature,  music,  and 
science.  Of  twenty-one  SEREL  schools,  several  had 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  pupils.  All  classes 
were  ungraded  and  kept  purposely  small  to  service 
individual  needs. 

Augmented  Summer  Program  in  Remediation 
And  Enrichment  (ASPIRE) 

Four  schools  participated  in  the  ASPIRE  Program 
which  consisted  of  ungraded  classes  suitable  for 
middle  and  junior  high  school  students.  Small 
classes  were  organized  for  instruction  in  art,  French, 
literature,  mathematics,  music,  oral  expression, 
reading  and  science.  ASPIRE,  like  SEREL,  was  open 
to  all  public  and  non-public  school  children. 


seven  independent  day  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  enrichment  summer  classes  for  able  chil- 
dren from  the  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  South  End,  and 
Charlestown  neighborhoods.  Sponsored  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  by  the  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  the 
program  has  operated  successfully  for  five  sum- 
mers. The  1968  program  was  conducted  by  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  Educational  Enrich- 
ment Program,  Inc.,  under  funding  by  Title  I  of  ESEA 
and  by  a  number  of  local  foundations. 

The  curriculum  offered  challenging,  exploratory  work 
in  small  classes  in  regular  fields  of  study  as  well  as  in 
art,  dramatics,  and  music.  Activities  were  introduced 
which  are  not  normally  offered  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Supervised  sports  and  recreation 
periods  were  also  part  of  E.E.P. 

Sessions  were  held  at  four  centers:  Belmont  Hill 
School,  Milton  Academy,  Park  School  of  Brookline, 
and  Shady  Hill  School  in  Cambridge.  Teachers  were 
experienced  men  and  women  from  seven  independ- 
ent schools  and  from  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Evaluation  conformed  to  criteria  established  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education's  Annual 
Evaluation  Report. 


Summer  Camp,  1968 

The  urban  child  in  a  stifling  inner  city  environment 
has  few  opportunities  for  intimate  association  with 
nature.  Summer  Camp,  1968,  provided  learning 
and  recreational  activities  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  camperships  were  awarded 
to  children  attending  the  twenty-one  SEREL  and  four 
ASPIRE  schools  and  the  Boston-Harvard  Reading 
Institute.  Applicants  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
need. 


Educational  Enrichment  Program  (EEP) 

The  Educational  Enrichment  Program  is  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and 
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The  camps  participating  were  Camp  Kiwanee,  Han- 
son, Massachusetts;  Agassiz  Village,  West  Poland, 
Maine;  Northeastern  University's  Warren  Center  for 
Physical  Education,  Ashland,  Massachusetts;  and 
Takwita  Camp  in  Manomet,  Massachusetts.  Each 
camp  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  offering  a  bal- 
ance between  instruction  and  recreation,  activity 
and  relaxation,  competition  and  individual  achieve- 
ment. 

All  campers  took  part  in  swimming  and  water  safety, 
individual  and  team  sports,  crafted  arts,  first  aid  and 
safety,  and  nature  study.  Under  the  guidance  of 
competent  counselors,  each  camper  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  experience  in  leadership  roles.  The 
boys  and  girls  benefited  from  adequate  rest,  nourish- 
ing food,  and  vigorous  exercise. 


SUMMER  PROGRAMS,  1968 

Pre-Service  Training  For  Teachers  Newly 
Appointed  To  Title  I  Schools 

Often  newly  appointed  teachers  lack  information 
about  classroom  procedures,  school  organization, 
assembling  and  recording  of  relevant  pupil  informa- 
tion, and  the  ethnic  and  socio-economic  composition 
of  the  neighborhoods  and  schools  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  Such  deficiencies  tend  to  lessen  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching.  In  order  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies,  a  training  program  for  teachers 
newly  appointed  to  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Compensatory  Services  was  held 
on  August  27,  28  and  29  at  Boston  Latin  School. 

The  staff  comprised  members  of  the  Departments  of 
Compensatory  Services,  Teacher  Placement  and 
Elementary  Supervision.  The  125  participating 
teachers  attending  were  reimbursed  under  Title  I 
funds.  The  major  areas  covered  included  school 
organization,  classroom  procedures,  and  urban 
orientation. 

Boston  State  College  Summer  Institute 
For  Beginning  Teachers  In  Title  I  Districts 

New  teachers  must  bring  to  their  assignment  a 
knowledge  of  the  geographic,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
background  of  the  city.  They  should  be  familiar  with 
the  policies  and  organization  of  the  school  system. 
This  institute,  jointly  conducted  by  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  and  Boston  State  College,  was  structured  to 
provide  newteacherswith  the  necessary  information. 

Provision  was  made  for  observation  and  participation 
in  classroom  situations.  Varied  techniques  were 
demonstrated  by  experienced  teachers.  The  many 
opportunities  offered  in  Title  I  schools  were  explored 
in  detail.  Community  representatives  gave  the 
teachers  background  for  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  neighborhood  and  its  people. 

Personnel  appointed  since  January,  1968,  in  Bos- 
ton's Title  I  schools  were  eligible  to  attend.  Each 
received  a  stipend  and  tuition  costs  were  absorbed 
by  the  College.  Participants  were  asked  to  complete 
a  questionnaire  on  how  helpful  the  institute  had  been. 


Boston  Public  Schools  — 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 

Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Members  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
comprised  the  staff  of  this  Institute.  Experienced 
teachers  from  Boston  and  surrounding  suburbs, 
acting  as  learning  teachers,  worked  with  children 
drawn  principally  from  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Middle  School. 


The  major  effort  was  to  explore  means  for  more 
effective  speech  for  disadvantaged  children.  Teach- 
ers of  varied  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  devise 
new  and  imaginative  methods  and  materials  which 
would  build  greater  language  competency  and  to  use 
all  available  resources  within  the  community  and 
school. 

Each  of  the  four  teams  was  composed  of  three  faculty 
members,  seven  student  teachers  and  sixty  children. 
The  faculty  members  included  one  language  general- 
ist  trained  in  language  arts,  a  subject  specialist  in  a 
field  other  than  language,  and  a  third  teacher  as  a 
resource  person.  The  twenty-eight  student  teachers 
were  granted  eight  credits  from  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education. 

Evaluation  will  be  completed  by  an  outside  agency. 
It  will  include  an  analysis  of  techniques  used  in  the 
McCormack  School;  a  follow-up  of  practices  de- 
veloped during  the  Institute;  and  an  examination  of 
procedures  used  during  the  1968-1969  school  year 
by  members  of  the  McCormack  staff  who  attended 
the  Institute.  Participants  were  asked  to  give  a 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  Institute. 

Boston  Public  Schools  — 

Boston  University  Summer  Workshop 

For  Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language 

A  Language  Transition  Program  has  functioned  in 
twelve  Title  I  schools  since  September,  1967.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  teaching  English  as 
a  second  language  to  approximately  520  pupils. 
There  is  a  vital  need  for  teachers  skilled  in  this  area 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Workshop  was  to  train  in- 
dividuals to  become  more  proficient. 

The  one  week  workshop  enabled  participating  teach- 
ers to  prepare  and  evaluate  materials  under  the 
guidance  of  experts.  They  had  the  opportunity  to 
experiment  with  various  types  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment. 

Other  ramifications  of  the  problem  were  explored. 
The  role  of  bilingual  aides  was  investigated.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  importance  of  testing  to 
determine  pupil  capabilities.  Special  non-verbal 
tests  were  developed.  More  effective  teaching  of 
children  with  this  particular  language  barrier  will 
facilitate  their  placement  in  regular  school  programs. 


Workshop  For  Teachers  Preparing  To  Participate 
In  The  Individual  Progress  Program 

The  Individual  Progress  Program  requires  a  change 
in  the  role  of  the  teacher.  She  must  become  a 
diagnostician,  aware  of  the  particular  needs  of  each 
child.  She  must  choose  from  many  alternatives  the 
^  particular  materials  suited  to  the  child.  This  requires 
f  a  reorientation  of  thinking  among  participating 
teachers. 
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SUMMER  PROGRAMS,  1968 

In  this  workshop,  there  was  ample  opportunity  to 
prepare  materials,  to  discuss  and  manipulate  audio- 
visual materials,  and  to  explore  problems  of  imple- 
menting the  non-graded  program.  Participants 
profited  from  the  experiences  of  those  that  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  program.  A  subjective  evaluation 
was  given  by  the  participants  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  workshop. 

Summer  Curriculum  Workshop 

Boston  does  not  have  a  permanent  organization  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  development  of  curriculum. 
Present  courses  of  study  have  been  developed  by 
committees  of  teachers  working  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Such  a  procedure,  although  productive  of  many 
excellent  curriculum  guides,  is  impractical  with  the 
problems  of  urban  education  today. 

Members  worked  for  six  weeks  to  construct  specific 
curricula  for  use  in  inner  city  schools.  Children  at- 
tending Title  I  summer  schools  provided  experi- 
mental laboratories  in  which  ideas  could  be  tested. 
The  workshop  concentrated  in  the  following  areas: 
cultural  assimilation  into  beginning  reading  pro- 
grams; elementary  education.  Kindergarten  through 
Grade  V;  mathematics  for  Grades  VIl-VIII;  geogra- 
phy for  GradesVII  and  VIII;  general  science,  biology, 
chemistry  for  Grades  IX  through  XII.   At  the  end  of 


the  six  weeks'  work,  each  subject  chairman  sub- 
mitted a  tentative  curriculum  guide  to  the  Associate 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  Curriculum  Design  and 
Educational  Research. 


Subsystem  Elementary  Workshop 

During  the  month  of  July,  the  Office  of  Program  De- 
velopment conducted  a  workshop  in  elementary 
education  centering  on  new  programs,  materials, 
teaching  techniques  and  recent  innovations  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Participants  searched  for  ideas 
and  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 

The  Summer  Creative  Arts  Program  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Community  Music  Center  of  Boston. 
Children  concentrated  on  creative  activities  more 
fully  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  the  regular  school 
year. 

Orientation  for  Teachers  New  to  Boston 

A  three  day  orientation  for  teachers  new  to  Boston 
was  directed  by  the  Departments  of  Teacher  Place- 
ment and  Elementary  Supervision.  Those  attending 
were  given  intensive  training  in  classroom  manage- 
ment and  teaching  techniques  to  prepare  them  for 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 


BOSTOIN  BUILDS  FOR  PUPIL  SUCCESS  1967-1968 

The  Department  of  Planning  and  Engineering  has 
prepared  for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  an  ex- 
tensive ten  year  program  of  construction.  Boston 
has  many  antiquated  buildings  which  are  to  be  re- 
placed. For  many  years,  sufficient  funds  were  not 
available  to  do  the  work  properly.  Recent  legislative 
changes  have  provided  the  vehicle  by  which  schools 
can  be  constructed  more  expeditiously. 
The  projects  below  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  constitute  the  first  phase  of  the  school 
construction  program. 

The  John  W.  McCormack  Middle  School  in  Dorches- 
ter opened  in  September,  1967.  This  school  accom- 
modates pupils  of  Grades  IV-VIII  residing  in  the 
Columbia  Point  section  of  Dorchester. 
An  addition  of  fourteen  classrooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Charles  H.  Taylor  School  was  completed. 
These  rooms  house  children  who  formerly  attended 
Grades  l-V  in  the  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
The  William  Monroe  Trotter  School  in  the  Washington 
Park  area  of  Roxbury  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  next  school  year. 

Sites  have  been  selected  and  architects  appointed 
to  prepare  plans  for  four  elementary  educational 
complexes.  Specifications  were  drawn  up  by  a  task 
force  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. The  new  buildings  will  incorporate  the  latest  in 
educational  planning  and  design,  with  movable  parti- 
tions between  study  areas  clustered  around  a  cen- 
tral learning  area.  Each  school  will  have  a  complete 
set  of  facilities  and  its  own  educational  specialty  and 
will  serve  as  a  community  center. 

The  replacement  for  the  John  Marshall  School  will 
be  constructed  on  a  4.4  acre  site  in  Dorchester. 
Plans  call  for  an  emphasis  on  science,  with  an  ob- 
servatory and  weather  station  on  the  roof,  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  greenhouses,  a  darkroom,  and  a 
science  library. 

An  elementary  school  on  OIney  Street,  Dorchester, 
will  accommodate  1,000  pupils.  Emphasis  is  on 
physical  education,  with  a  gymnasium  large  enough 
for  two  basketball  courts  and  bleachers  for  specta- 
tors. An  Olympic-sized  swimming  pool  will  be  used 
by  the  entire  community  year  round. 

A  third  complex  will  be  constructed  in  the  Franklin 
Field  area.  This  school  will  emphasize  the  dramatic 
arts  and  will  have  a  large  theatre  for  student  and 
community  activities. 

The  fourth  elementary  school  will  be  located  on 
Heath  Street,  Roxbury,  to  replace  the  Jefferson  and 
Charles  Bulfinch  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  other  schools  are 
currently  being  planned  cooperatively  with  com- 
munity groups.  These  include  an  elementary  school 
in  the  High  Point  Village  area  of  West  Roxbury;  a  re- 


placement in  the  Hart-GastonPerry  District  in  South 
Boston;  a  replacement  for  the  William  H.  Kent 
School  in  Chariestown;  and  a  new  building  to  accom- 
modate pupils  of  the  George  F.  Hoar  and  Norcross 
Schools  in  South  Boston. 

Plans  for  a  new  Vocational  Technical  High  School  are 
being  made  with  a  site  yet  to  be  selected.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  English  High  School  in  the  Back 
Bay  area  is  planned.  Application  has  been  made  for 
Urban  Renewal  Planning  Funds  for  early  land  acqui- 
sition for  the  site  of  the  Campus  High  School  in  the 
Madison  Park  area  of  Roxbury.  An  architect  has 
been  selected  to  prepare  plans  for  this  new  complex. 
Besides  projects  mentioned  heretofore,  the  follow- 
ing work  is  part  of  the  long  range  building  program: 

1  —Additions  to  the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Dorchester; 

2  —  An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  Agassiz  and 
Old  Agassiz  Schools,  Jamaica  Plain; 

3  —  An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  Margaret 
Fuller  School  and  to  accommodate  the  Ellis  Mendell 
colony  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  building; 

4  —  An  addition  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  School 
building  to  house  the  Lewis  Junior  High  School; 

5  —  Two  schools  in  the  South  End  —  an  education 
park  consisting  of  an  elementary  school  and  a  mid- 
dle school  to  accommodate  pupils  residing  in  the 
Hyde-Everett-Martin  Districts; 

6  —  An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  Washington 
Allston  School; 


7 -An 
School; 


elementary  school  to   replace  the  Quincy 


8  — A  new  Horace  Mann  School  for  children  with 
auditory  problems; 

9  — An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  Edward 
Southworth  and  the  Benjamin  Gushing  Schools; 

10  — An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  George 
Bancroft  and  the  John  J.  Williams  Schools; 

11  — An  elementary  school  to  replace  the  Harvard 
and  Bunker  Hill  Schools; 

12  —  An  elementary  school  in  the  Patrick  F.  Lyndon 
District; 

13  — An  addition  to  the  Mary  E.  Curley  School,  to 
house  the  Agassiz  elementary  colony. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Capital  Improvement 
Program,  no  pupil  or  teacher  in  the  Boston  school 
system  will  be  housed  in  a  building  erected  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Approximately  forty  schools 
built  before  1900  and  currently  in  use  will  be 
abandoned. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

YEAR  EINDIING  AUGUST  31,  1968 


DAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS 


Registration 

Boston  Vocational  Technical 

108 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education 

671 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 

21,148 

Junior  High  Grades  VII-IX 

16,543 

Elementary  Grades  l-VI 

45,107 

Kindergartens 

14,352 

Continuation  Classes 

18 

Special  Schools 

189 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

669 

Evening  Schools 

6,728 

Totals 

105,533 

Average  Membership 

All  Regular  Day  Schools 

91,475 

Continuation  Classes 

7 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

447 

Evening  Schools 

6,728 

Totals 

98,657 

Permanent  Teachers,  Supervisors,  Special  Teachers, 
Directors 

Boston  School  of  Business  Education  28 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools  886 

Junior  High  592 

Elementary  1,812 

Kindergartens  214 

Trade  114 

Special  Schools  66 

Special  Teachers  650 

Supervisors  and  Directors  103 

Totals  4,465 


Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 

Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 
Junior  High  Grades 
Elementary  Grades 
Kindergartens 
Special  Classes 

Junior  High 

Elementary 

Sub-Special 

Evening  Schools 

Registration 
Boston  Central  Adult  High  School    2,392 
Commercial  High  Schools  1,459 

Elementary  Schools  2,432 

Trade  Schools  445 


Totals 


6,728 


20.0 

^.5 

23.9 

21.9 

15.7 

14.7 

9.3 


Averoge 
Membership 

1,697 
899 

1,329 
326 

4,251 


Number  of 

Average 

Sessions 

Attendance 

50 

178 

50 

365 

50 

264 

SO 

214 

50 

244 

50 

276 

50 

333 

50 

362 

50 

226 

50 

133 

50 

281 

50 

206 

50 

434 

EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

School  Centers 

Brighton 
Chorlestown 
Dorchester 
East  Boston 
Grove  Hall 
Hyde   Pork 
Jamaica   Plain 
Mattapan 
North   End 
Roxbury 
South   Boston 
South   End 
West  Roxbury 

Total   Attendance  175,750 

Youth  and  Young  Adult  Organizations  Using  School 
Gymnasiums 

Rel  igious  Groups  125 

Community  Organizations  39 

YMCA  Groups  25 

Governmental  Agencies  17 

Total  Attendance  280,080 

Number  of  Gymnasiums  Used  36 

Number  of  Groups  206 

Home  and  School  Association 

Organizations  103 

Number  of  Meetings  408 

Total  Attendance  103,224 

Average  Attendance  253 

Community  Use  of  School  Buildings 

Number  of  Schools  Used  124 

Total  Occupancies  3,821 

Special  Services 

The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  and  the  number  of 
pupils  instructed  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Number  Instructed 

Classes 

During   Year 

Braille 

1 

6 

Cerebral  Palsy 

1 

12 

Vision  Resources  Services 

10 

115 

Hospital   Instruction 

(20  Hospitals) 

32 

714 

Home  Instruction 

475 

Lip  Reading 

(Individual   Instruction) 

65 

Remedial  Reading 

56 

2,534 

Special  Classes 

145 

2,249 

Sub-Special  Classes 

30 

355 

Speech  Improvement 

(118  Centers) 

786 

3,063 

Advanced  Work  Classes 

27 

540 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

6 

33 

1 

33 


Four  summer  review  schools  were  conducted,  two  for 
high  school  pupils  and  two  for  junior  high  school  pu- 
pils, with  a  total  registration  of  3,338  and  on  average 
membership   of   3,095. 


ORGAINIZATIOIV  CHART 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CHART-^qF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Special  Services 


CHAIRMAN,  COUNCIL  OF* 
ASSISTANT  SUPTS 

SCHOOLS 
Horace  Mann  School  tor  ihe  Deaf 
H    Cerlnide  Godvin  School 


DEPARTMENTS 
Adult  EducBiional  and  Recreailoi 
Activities 

Evening  Schools 

Da)'  School  for  Immigients 

School  Centers 

Home  and  School  Association 
Attendance 

Certificating  Office 

Licensed  Minors 
Pupil  Adjuslraent  Counseling 
Safety  Education 
Special  Classes 

Sub-specia]  Classes 

Classes  for  the  Emotionally 
Disturbed 
Speech  and  Hearing 

OTHER  ASSICNHEMS 

Legislation 

Community  and  Inlercullural 
RelalioDs 

Classes  for  Conservation  of 
Eyesight 
Braille 

Insiniciion  of  Physically  Handi- 
capped Children 

Transportatioa 


CHIEF 
SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


SECRETARY  TO 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


CHIEF 
STRUCTURAL  ENGINEER 


SUPERINTENDENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Curriculum  Development- 
Instruction 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 

High  School 

Education 


CLRRICLLLH  DE\  ELOPMEM 
AND  RESEARCH 
Improvement  of  Instruction 
Courses  of  Study 
In-Service  Courses 
Collegiate  Internship  Proi^am 
Harvard  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center 
junior  Executive  Training  Center 


DEPARTMENTS 

Audio-\isual  Instruction 
EducBlunal  Puhliceiions  and 

Informational  Services 
Educational  Television 

Reponal  Educational  Labora- 
tory 
Program  Development 

Model  Sub-System 


OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 
i.  rban  Renewal 
Coordinator  of  Councils 
Chairman  of  Committee  on 

Teubooks 
Reference  Books 
Educational  Material 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts 
School  and  Adminislrniion 

Libraries 
Public  Library 
New  England  School  Develop- 

ment  Council 


"DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHOOLS 
Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 
Trade  High  Schools 
Boston  Business  School 
Boston  Nocational  Technical 

Institute 
Summer  Revieiv  High  Schools 

DEPARTMENTS 

Business  Education 
Data  Processing 
Distributive  Education 
Physical  Education 

Health  Education 
Science  Education 
State-Aided  Classes 

Including  Cooperative  Courses 
in  High  Schools 
Statistics 

\ouational  Education  and  Indus- 
trial Arts 

Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act 

Apprenticeship  and  Journeyman 

Vocational  Guidance 
Employment 

OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 
Modern  Foreign  Languages  -  High 

Schools 
High  School  Councils 
Civic  Education 
Junior  Achievement 
Neighborhood  ^ouih  Corps  In- 
Service  School   Program 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 

Junior  High  School 

Education 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Elementary  Education 


ASSOC.  SUPERINTENDENT 
Personnel 


BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


SCHOOLS 
Junior  High  Schools 
Summer  Review  Junior  High  Scho< 


DEPARTMENTS 
Fine  \rts 
Home  E-onomirs 
Music  Education 
School  Health  Services 
School   Lunches 


OTHER  ASSIGNMENTS 

Museum  of  Science 

Children's  Museum 

Art  Museum 

Junior  High  School  Councils 

Civil  Defense 

Modem  Foreign  Languages  - 
Junior  High  Schools  and  Junior 
High  Classes  in  Elementary 
Districts 

Phjsical  Education  ■  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Junior  Hif^  School 
Classes  in  Elementary  Districts 

^oulh  Service  Council 


ELEMENT  \RV  SCHOOLS 
Grades  I  to  MIL  inclusive 
Kindergarten  I 
Kindergarten  II 

DEPARTMENTS 
Com(tfnsalory  Services  -  Elcrain- 
lary   and  Secondary   Programs 
Elemcntar\   Enrichment 
Head  Start 
ftork  Study  ProRtani 
■\fter  School  Programs  (Elementary 
Summer  School  Programs  (Elemen- 
tary I 
Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement 
Elementary  Supcrvisinn 
Kindergartens 

OTHER  VSSIGNMENTS 

\<'lion  for  Boston  Communil\ 

Development 
Vdministralivc  Chairman.  Elcmcn- 

lar>   Steering  Commitlcc 
Field  Tri])- 
Iteincdial   and  Devclopmcnlel 

H.adinK 
\dvanccd  Rork  (lasses 
Physical  Education.  Eleraenlory 

SchonU.  Grades  1  to  \l.  inilu- 


n.-.-kdav   R.'lipo. 


.  Educatioi 


i 


Personnel  Records 

Personnel  Counseling  and  Plaicmeni 

Personnel  Relations 

BOVRDOr  EXAMINERS 

Eligibililv  for  Entrance  and  Pro- 

motion of  Teachers 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Exam- 

inations 

leather  Recruitment  Program 

Department  of  Teacher  Placement 

IITHER  VSSK.NMENTS 

Educational   Aspects  of  the  Si-hool 

Svslem  Budget 

Prtvute  Schools 

EXECLTIVE  FINANCUL 
OFFICER  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Accounts  of  receipts  iind  expendi  - 

Reguisitioos.  purchase  and  deliv- 
ery of  all  supplies 
Statements  on  appropriations, 

expenditures,  and  unexpended 

balance^ 
Annuiil  budget  estimates  to 

School  I  ommittee 
Annual  report  of  appropriations. 

income,  and  expenditures 
Payrolls 


Asst.  Superintendent 

Area  I 


Asst.  Superintendent 
Area  II 


Asst.  Superintendent 
Area  III 


Asst.  Superintendent 
Area  IV 


Asst.  Superintendent 
Area  V 


Asst.  Superintendent 
Area  VI 


Head  Masters 


Assistant 
Head  Masters 


Heads  of 
Department 


Principals 


Assistant 
Princioals 


1 


INCOME  EXPENDITURE  1968 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  9999  063 


4  385  1 


LEO  J.  BURKE 

Business  Manager 


Estimated 
Income 

73% 

25% 

2% 


Property  Tax  Levy 
State  Support 
Federal  Support  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue 


$47,549,153 
16,372,945 

1,047,500 


100% 

Total  Revenue 

$64,969,598 

Estimated 

Expenditu 

'es 

78% 

Instruction 

$50,682,772 

9% 

Operation  of  Plant 

5,840,330 

4% 

Maintenance  of  Plant 

2,418,000 

2% 

Attendance  and  Health 

1,529,120 

3% 

Fixed  Charges 

1,692,716 

3% 

Administration 

1,706,530 

1% 

Pupil  Transportation, 
Community  Services, 

Food  Services 

1,100,130 

100%       Total  Expenditures 


$64,969,598 


1 


